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WE are 2 iia eleted to the intimate 
friendship, that so long subsisted 
between Mr. Some and Dr. Dod- 
dridge for-much that we know of 
this ** incomparable man.” We 
have thus gained such an acquaint- 
ance with him,: as.makes it a sub- 
ject of deep regret that no more of 
him isknewn, We discern the hand 
of a master,.in, the few outlines 
presented. us of the original ; and 
their loveliness and grace but ren- 
der us the morg,desirous of having 
the finished portrait. Mr. Some 
appears te have early paid, atten- 
tion to his young friend. The in- 
timacy formed. between Mr, Dod- 
dridge and Mr. Some’s only son, 
both then at the Academy, under 
Mr. John Jennings at Kibworth, 
was probably the first occasion of 
it, which a mutual acquaintance 
with each other’s excellencies 
served only to increase and con- 
firm. Mr. Some, too, we have 
reason to believe, was made ac- 
quainted with the views that Mr. 
Jennings entertained of the quali- 
fications of young Doddridge, as 
the most suitable of all his pupils 
to occupy his station, and to per- 
fect his plans, should they, by his 
early death, be left unfinished. 

Mr. Jennings (as himself seems al- 
most to have foreseen) closed a 
short course of useful labour in 
1722; and it is not an improbable 
conjecture, that the wish to see 
his deceased friend’s design put 
into execution induced Mr. Some 
to pay so great regard to the im- 
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provement of Mr. Doddiidge, eu 
had now, (in 1723,) by his becom- 
ing the minister of the congrega- 
tion at Kibworth,, been brought 
again into Mr..Some’s neighbour- 
hood. Mr, Doddridge knew, how 
to prize such valuable assistance : 

and therefore, in.1725, removed to 
Harborough, that he might em- 
brace more frequent opportunities 
of being inthe society Hs person, 


as Orton says, ‘‘ of such uncom- 


men piety, zeal, prudence, and 
sagacity;” and who was, as we 
learn . from another quarter, . the 
prime ornament among the Dis- 
senting Ministers, in this part of 
the kingdom. “In him,” to use the 
Doctor’s own words, “‘ he had found 
a sincere, wise, faithful, and ten- 
der friend; from him he had met 
with all the goodness. he could 
have expected from a father, and 


had received greater assistance 


than from any person, except Dr. 
Clarke, in the affair of his educa- 
tion.” To promote Mr. Dod- 
dridge’s views of retirement and 
leisure for study, Mr. Some under- 
took the pastoral care of the 
church at Kibworth, in conjunc- 
tion with his own, going thither 
once a month to administer the 
Lord’s Supper; when his young 
friend supplied his place at Ash- 
ley and Harborough. Early in 
the year 1729, Mr. Doddridge was 
chosen assistant to Mr. Some, and 
the labours of the three congrega- 
tions were equally divided between 
them. It was about this time that 
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some circumstances transpired, 
which eventually issued in what 
Mr. Jennings had suggested, and 
Mr. Some had all along had in 
view ; viz. the establishment of 
an Academy under Mr. Dod- 
dridge’s care. It seems, that Mr. 
Saunders, Dr. Watts, and others, 
had seen and highly approved of 
a plan of Lectures, which Mr. 
Doddridge had drawn up for the 
use of a friend (who soon after 
died) : they applied, therefore, to 
Mr. Some, to employ his influence 
to induce his friend and assistant 
to engage in this laudable design, 
for which, in their opinion, he was 
so well qualified. We need scarce 
say, that Mr. Some immediately 
embraced these first openings of 
Divine Providence for the accom- 
wey a purpose so near his 

eart. He therefore proposed to 
Mr. Doddridge his aolistiihig it, 
and pressed it in the strongest 
manner; and, that he might obvi- 
ate every objection, he had, un- 
known to him, engaged the friends 
of some young men to place them 
under his care. It was at this 
juncture that the Leicestershire 
ministers had agreed to meet at 
Lutterworth, (April 10th, 1729,) 
to spend a day for humiliation and 
ot for the revival of religion. 

pon that occasion Mr. Some 
preached that admirable discourse, 
which was afterwards printed, con- 
cerning the proper methods to be 
taken for the revival of religion 
in their respective congregations, 
from Rev. iii. 2 ;—a sermon which 
greatly impressed the mind of 
Doddridge, as well as many other 
ministers. To this assembly, (we 
are told by Orton,) Mr. Some pro- 
posed the scheme he had concert- 
ed for the establishment of an 
Academy at Harborough, under 
the care of his young friend ; in 
the propriety and usefulness of 
which the ministers present unani- 
mously concurred, as well as in 
Mr. Doddridge’s qualifications for 
conducting it, and promised all 
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the assistance and encouragement 


in their power. ‘“ The friendly 
conduct of Mr. Some, and of the 
ministers present on this occasion, 
had great weight in forming Mr. 
Doddridge’s determination ; and, 
after consulting other friends, he 
opened his Academy at the Mid- 
summer following.” But Mr. 
Some was not long to enjoy the 
assistance of his new colleague, 
who, towards the latter end of the 
year, was invited to Northampton. 
To a compliance with this Mr. 
Doddridge was at first averse, and 
Mr. Some strongly dissuaded him 
from it, as thinking that he would 
have more leisure at Harborough, 
than elsewhere, for the business of 
the Academy ; and sv determined, 
apparently, were both as to the 
path of duty, that (as we have 
seen) Mr. Doddridge’s name was 
inserted in the Ashley trust-deed, 
so late as the November of this 
year, as the future minister of that 
place ; yet both were soon after- 
wards convinced of the will of 
God in it, and Mr. Some was 
again left alone. Dr. Kippis re- 
marks it as singular, that Mr. 
Some was not present at the ordi- 
nation of his friend at Northamp- | 
ton; and that neither Mr. Dod- 
dridge, nor his biographer, takes 
any notice of the circumstance in 
the way of accounting for his ab- 
sence. He conjectures, that Mr. 
Some might be detained by some 
severe illness; and there is rea- 
son to believe, that that excel- 
lent man found himself incompe- 
tent to undertake the whole of his 
work alone, as he soon after was 
provided with another assistant in 
Mr. John Halford, a native of 
Northampton, who, though he ne- 
ver enjoyed the advantages of an 
academical education, possessed 
good natural talents, and acquired 
a respectable share of learning. 
From Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford- 
shire, where he settled in 1730, he 
was invited to Harborough, to 
assist Mr. Some, and came there 
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March 31st, 1731. Here he re- 
mained till September 29th, 1734, 
when he accepted an invitation to 
succeed the Rev. Mr. Sladen, the 
first pastor of the church meeting 
in Back-street, Horsley-down. 
Among that people ‘he laboured 
till his death, which happened 
May 22d, 1763. 

After Mr. Halford’s removal to 
London, we are not aware that 
Mr. Some had any other assist- 
ance to the day of his death; 
though most probably he resigned 
(if, indeed he had not done it be- 
fore) his care over the congrega- 
tion at Kibworth, and confined 
himself to his more immediate 
charge. Inthe month of August, 
1736, we find him preaching a fu- 
neral sermon (before alluded to) 
for the Rev. Thomas Saunders, of 
Kettering, with whom he appears 
to have been on terms of the great- 
est intimacy, and of whose cha- 
racter and labours he gives an in- 
teresting delineation. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Some seems to have 
felt the probability of his own re- 
moval at no distant period—a pre- 
sentiment but too well realized. 
There is something very affecting 
in the following language, when 
we reflect that the speaker within 
a few months afterwards himself 
was no more : 

** Several valuable ministers 
have been removed in the compass 
of a few years, and others are in 
the decline of life: their sun is 
going down, their evening shadows 
lengthen, and in a little time the 
veil of night will be drawn over 
them ; and the eye that seeth them 
shall see them no more. Then the 
great concernments of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom will devolve on 
those who are now the rising ge- 
neration. May the great Lord of 
the harvest send them forth as 
able and faithful labourers into his 
harvest, to supply the places of 
those who are going, or are already 
gone, to a better world! As we 
decrease, may they increase ; not 
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only in number, but in a divine 
sufficiency for their work, and in 
the fulness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ. May a double 
portion of that Spirit which has 
rested on the most eminent in the 
present day, be upon those that 
succeed, that they may do God 
more and better service in their 
day, than we have done in ours! 
May vital Christianity live when 
we are dead! and may pure reli- 
gion and undefiled be propagated 
amongst our children, and our 
children’s children, when we are 
sleeping in the dust! May that 
flourish from age to age, and from 
generation to generation, as long 
as sun and moon shall endure! 
To these wishes and to these pray- 
ers let all the people say, Amen.” 

As we have just iatimated, Mr. 
Some soon followed his excellent 
friend to his Saviour’s presence, 
and his glorious reward. In a 
note appended to an ordination 
sermon, which Dr. Doddridge 
shortly after preached at Wis- 
beach, he alludes to the melan- 
choly event, and speaks of him as 
‘* that great man of God, the truly 
reverend and excellent Mr. David 
Some, of Harborough, whom 
God was pleased to favour with a 
serene ca cheerful exit, suited to 
the eminent piety and usefulness 
of his life. His dying command 
hath silenced the attempt which 
some of his surviving friends 
would gladly have pn. 3 to em- 
balm his memory, for the instruc- 
tion of those that are yet to come; 
but I am well satisfied, that, con- 
sidering how very generally he 
was known, he has left a most ho- 
nourable testimony in the hearts of 
thousands, that he was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Gos- 
pel, and the ministry, which the 
age hath produced ; and that all, 
who had any intimacy with him, 
must have esteemed his friendship 
amongst the greatest. blessings of 
life, and the loss of him amongst 
its greatest calamities. He died 
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May 29th, 1737, in his 57th year ; 
and surely I have never seen great- 
er reason to cry out, My father ! 
my father! the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof !’”* 

The dying words of such emi- 
nently holy men have ever been 
regarded with peculiar interest. 
Mr. Some’s were, ‘ If any ask 
how David Some died, let it be 
answered, that ‘ He sought and 
found mercy.’”—An excellent and 
aged Christian, in this neighbour- 
hood, the son of one of Mr. Some’s 
members, and but lately deceased, 
often repeated this saying to the 
writer, in a way that convinces 
him it made at the time no slight 
impression upon the church and 
congregation. 

Dr. Doddridge preached his Fu- 
neral Sermon, which, however, 
was not published; but he em- 
braced every opportunity of mani- 
festing his affection for, and his 
high sense of the worth of, his de- 

arted friend. In a letter to Mr. 

teffe he says of him, “ Than 
whom I know none more wise to 
win souls;” and, in his Family 
Expositor, he has preserved a re- 
mark of Mr. Some’s, as a speci- 
men of his judgment and acute- 
ness, and his insight into the cha- 
racters of men, on the finished 
hypocrisy of Judas; viz. that this 
man is never found saying one 
word of Christ’s temporal king- 
dom, though probably the hope 
of preferment and gain in it was 
the chief consideration which en- 
gaged him to follow our Lord.t+ 
It appears, too, that the Doctor 
had drawn up a particular account 
of Mr. Some, which he sent to his 
friend and fellow-student, Mr. 
Hughes, of Staplehurst ; but it is 
evident, that this was intended ra- 
ther for private circulation among 
his friends, than for publication. 





* Doddridge’s Miscellaneous Works, 
Vol. iii. p. 189, note. 


+ — e’s Pamily Expositor, Vol. 
ii, -p. 309, note (4) @vo. edit. 
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If this had been preserved, it 
would have proved a valuable 
present to the lovers of Christian 
biography ; but we fear that it is 
now irrecoverably lost. In the 
Collection of Letters to and from 
Dr. Doddridge, published some 
years ago by the Rev. Mr. Sted- 
man, of Shrewsbury, this Me- 
moir is alluded to in the following 
manner, page 49: “ I heartily 
thank you for the particular ac- 
count you have given me of Mr. 
Some’s illness and death; and can 
truly say, that if you have not 
blended the poet with the histo- 
rian, I never heard of a more 
christian death, and never read a 
more instructive narrative. I think 
it is a pity that what is so edifying 
should be concealed from the 
world, therefore could wish that 
the funeral sermon, with his cha- 
racter, were made public.” 

The Rev. Mr. Barker, of Hack- 
ney,* who was well acquainted 
with Mr. Some, and was much 
affected at the news of his death, 
speaks of him, in a letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, in the following terms : 
‘The mention you make of the 
excellent person you have lately 
lost affects and afflicts me greatly. 
There are few such ministers any 
where, and but few such men in 
any age. I knew his modesty was 
excessive, but am sorry it has de- 
prived us of those memoirs, which, 
touched over by your hand, would 
have been very instructive and en- 
tertaining. But if we must not 
read his life and character, let 
us remember to imitate his exem- 
plary prudence, piety, and dili- 
gence.” 





* We need scarcely remind our rea- 
ders, that this was the excellent person 
who wrote that inimitable letter to Dr. 
Doddridge during his last illness, which 
Orton has preserved, and which, he says, 
so affected the Doctor, and melted him 
into tears of gratitude and joy, with the 
friendship it expressed and the divine 
consolations which it adminis’ that 
it was apprehended his tender frame 
would have sunk under it. 
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Mr. Some was interred in the 
chancel of the parish church of 
Great Bowden, near Harborough. 
The knowledge of the spot is pre- 
served by tradition oaly for no 
stately monument, nor storied 
urn, nor éven lettered stone, was 
ever there to mark the place where 
all that is mortal of this great and 
good man awaits the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our bodies. 
We can attribute this to no other 
cause, than to ‘ that fatal modes- 
ty which engaged him, with his 
dying breath, to consign to the 
flames those writings, which (un- 
finished as some of them might 
have appeared) would probably 
have been the means of spreading 
amongst thousands that spirit of 
wisdom, piety, and love, into 
which the whole soul of the au- 
thor seems to be transformed.”* 
But his best earthly memorial is 
in the affection and reverence with 
which his name has ever since 
been, and yet is, cherished in the 
neighbourhood in which he re- 
sided. “Truly the memory of 
the just is blessed.” 

Mr. Some was married early in 
life. His issue was a son and 
probably a daughter, as the name 
of Elizabeth Some occurs among 
the persons admitted into the 
church in the year 1721. Mr. 
Some’s son has been already no- 
ticed as Dr. Doddridge’s fellow- 
student, and intimate associate at 
Mr. Jennings’s Academy. He 
was settled with some congrega- 
tion in the neighbourhood; but 
had not long entered upon his 
work, ere he was removed by death 
in April, 1727. Mr. Orton has 
preserved a letter of Dr. Dod- 
dridge to a lady of quality, in 
which he thus mentions the (to him 
very painful) event. “ It hath 

leased God to remove my dear 
riend, Mr. Some, after he had 
lain several days in a very serene, 








* Famil itor, ii. p. 309, note (d 
8vo. edit, y Expositor, ii. p ? (4) 


eomfortable frame of mind, and a 
few minutes before his death, ex- 
pressed a — cheerful hope of 
approaching glory. He appointed 
me to preach at his funeral, from 
Psalm Ixxiii. 26. ‘ My flesh and 
my heart faileth; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever,’ which he often re- 
peated with great pleasure in the 
nearest views of the eternal world.” 
And after some other remarks, he 
adds, “‘ I desire your prayers, that 
God would support me under this 
affliction, and do me good by it; 
and, that, now he hath removed a 
em of so promising acharacter, 

e would pour out more abundant 
influences of his Spirit on me, and 
other young ministers who remain, 
that we may be fitter to supply the 
want of his services on earth, and 
to meet him with honour and plea- 
sure in heaven.” 

Besides the catechism, and ser- 
mons above mentioned, Mr. Some 
wrote a small and judicious tract, 
(which Dr. Doddridge published 
after his decease,) on the subject 
of Inoculation, for the are of 
removing the religious difficulties, 
with which many worthy minds 
had been embarrassed in respect 
to that practice; and the pamphlet 
was of very considerable utility at 
the time.* 

We subjoin the titles of Mr. 
Some’s publications. 

1. The Assembly’s Catechism 
explained, and the Principles of 
Religion therein contained, con- 
firmed by the Holy Scriptures. 
1 Thess. v. 21. Hold fast thut 
which is good. 8vo. 2d edition, 
dated 1727. 

2. The Methods to be taken by 
Ministers, for the Revival of Re- 
ligion, considered in a Discourse 
on Rev. iii. 2. Preached at a 
Meeting of Ministers at Lutter- 
worth, April 10,1729. 8vo. 1730. 

3. A Sermon, occasioned by 





* Dr. Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, 
vol. v. p. 271, 272, as quoted in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire. 
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the Death of the Rev. Mr. Thos. 
Saunders, preached at Kettering, 
August 8, 1736. 8vo. 1736. 

These two sermons were after- 
wards published in 2 vol. 12mo. 
1754. 

Posthumous (4.) A Tract on 
Inoculation, (published by Dod- 
dridge.). There are also two re- 
commendatory prefaces in Dod- 
dridge’s miscellaneous works writ- 
ten by him ;—one before the Ser- 
mons on the Religious Education 
of Children; and the other pre- 
fixed to the Sermon on the Absur- 
dity and Iniquity of Persecution 
for Conscience Sake. 

Nothing remains, but briefly to 
trace the history of the church at 
Harborough, down to the present 

eriod. For many years after Mr. 
ont decease, it does not ap- 
pear, that the people were satvs- 
Sictorily settled with a minister. 

he person who succeeded Mr. 
Some, (for his name is not known,) 
came some time about the year 
1738, and resigned in the begin- 
ning of 1752. The congregation 
was then in a very divided state, 
till Mr. Addington was recom- 
mended to them, in whom all 
parties happily united. He was 
ordained over them June 14, 1753,* 
and was very useful there, and 
much esteemed. In October 1781, 
he left Harborough to reside in 
London. An interesting life of 
this gentleman is to be found in 
the Theological Magazine for 
January, February, and March 
1803. This is copied into Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches, vol. 1. 
pp. 499—518. After some little 
time, the Rev. George Gill, (who 
had previously been settled at 
Swanland, Y orkshire,) was chosen 
successor to Mr. Addington. He 
came in the beginning of the year 
1782, and after upwards of thirty- 
six years of useful labour here, 





* As appears from his own hand writing 
in his Church-Book. The date (of the 
ordination) mentioned by Dr. Addington’s 
Biographer, is therefore incorrect. 
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was laid aside from his public 
work, November 1818. The writer 
must be permitted to add, that 
living or dying, the memory of 
Mr. Gill will be cherished in the 
neighbourhood, for the simplicity, 
unfeigned piety, and benevolence 
of his character; while many in 
his own and other congregations 
will have to bless God through 
eternity, that they ever heard the 
word of truth from his lips. The 
Rev. William Gear, late of Hox- 
ton Academy, is the present pas- 
tor. The congregation at Ashley, 
which had been in union with that 
at Harborough from its first forma- 
tion in Mr. Clarke’s time, had 
withdrawn, and formed a separate 
interest some time before Mr. 
Addington’s coming in 1752. Its 
first minister was the Rev. Mr. 
West, of whom we know little 
more than that he was of a very 
weakly constitution; and that, 
upon some dispute with the people, 
he resigned his charge,—and re- 
tired to Corby, where he died. 
We are better acquainted with his 
successor, the Rev. Samuel Bacon, 
who was born at Sutton, in Ash- 
field, Nottinghamshire, June 4, 
1735, received his academical edu- 
cation at Mile End, under Drs. 
Conder, Walker, and Gibbons; 
and became the pastor of this 
Society in 1757. In addition to 
the regular service every Lord’s- 
day at Ashley, Mr. Bacon was 
accustomed, during the greater‘part 
of his ministry, to preach at Kib- 
worth every fortnight, the minister 
of Great Wigston rendering the 
society there a similar kind service 
on the intermediate Sabbath. Up- 
pingham, Great Easton, and Cor- 
by, also enjoyed the benefit of his 
affectionate labours. It was on 
his return from the latter of these 
places, that he was seized with 
his last fatal illness; He was 
shortly after dismissed to his rest, 
February 6, 1789, having presided 
over this church thirty-two years. 
He. was a man of a most heavenly 
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temper, and engaging manners; 
and conciliated the love and vene- 
ration of the world, as well as his 


flock, in a very high degree. Mr. 
George Bullock, anativeof Derby, 
where he was born October 13, 
1762, and who was one of the 
first students of what is now 
Hoxton Academy, then under the 
care of Dr. Addington, was first 
fixed at Kibworth; but on Mr. 
Bacon’s death, was invited to 
Ashley, which he accepted, fora 
time serving both churches; but 
afterwards resigned Kibworth, and 
preached at Ashley and Wilbar- 
ston, at which latter place he re- 
signed. For twenty years he 
faithfully served his generation, 
and this christian society, accord- 
ing to the will of God, and in the 
midst of life, was seized with a 
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paralytic affection, from which he 
never recovered. He died, Sep- 
tember 25, 1811, aged forty-nine, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Wm. 
Notcutt, late of Homerton Aca- 
demy. 

May these churches (over which 
the subject of this memoir so long 
and usefully presided) emulate 
the zeal and affection, that glowed 
in the breasts of their pious ances- 
tors; and may their present pas- 
tors follow in the footsteps of their 
excellent predecessors, though it 
must ever aoe “* haud passibus 
equis;” and in a similar spirit of 
wisdom, fidelity, and love, enjoy 
a large portion of the success 
vouchsafed to the labours of (not 
to mention others) a Clarke, a 
Doddridge, and a Some ! 


TT! 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Se ah tee ted 


IMPEDIMENTS TO MISSION- 
ARY EXERTIONS IN INDIA. 
Lorp Bacon’s observation re- 
specting science in general, may, 
with great propriety, be applied 
to divine knowledge in particular. 
** The smallest beginnings are fre- 
quently succeeded by the greatest 
effects; and in every work of Di- 
vine Providence, where all things 
go quietly on, without noise or 
bustle, sometimes the whole is ac- 
complished, before men imagined 
or took notice that it was in hand ; 
and we should remember the pro- 
phecy of Daniel concerning the 
latter ages of the world ;—many 
shall go to and fro upon the earth, 
and knowledge shall be increased ; 
thereby plainly intimating it to be 
the design of Providence, that, 
when the world shall be laid open 
to a general intercourse, as by our 
numerous long voyages it begins 
to be, at the same time also the 
sciences shall receive increase.” 
He who is attentive to what is go- 
ing on in the world in these days, 


ON 


will find much to interest the best 
feelings of his heart. Of all the 
ends which a rational being can 
propose to himself, that of endea- 
vouring to emancipate the human 
mind from the baneful influence of 
ignorance and error, is the most 
exalted in itself, and the most ho- 
nourable to our species. A de- 
sign so great, so pregnant with 
blessings to mankind, must origi- 
nate in a spirit of benevolence, 
which, in some measure, trans- 
forms the soul into the image of 
Him whose nature is benevolence 
itself. This benign feeling of 
good-will towards men, has dis- 
played itself in the present age, 
under a great variety of forms, 
adapted to the moral and religious 
state of those who are its objects. 
It has produced Bible, Mis- 
sionary, and Tract Societies, &c. ; 
all of which have but one grand 
object in view, the intellectual and 
moral improvement of man, Every 
philanthropist will watch with 
anxiety, and contemplate with de- 
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light, the progress of these kindred 
institutions. I have been led to 
these reflections, from observing 
the increased attention which 
these objects are attracting among 
the inhabitants of all classes in this 
great metropolis, and which, from 
time to time, meets the public eye 
through the medium of various pe- 
riodical publications. It is not 
my design, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to take a review of 
what has been accomplished by 
these Societies, but merely to offer 
a few observations relative to 
Missionary labours in Hindostan. 

I consider that station which the 
Missionary occupies in the ex- 
tended scale of benevolent opera- 
tions, as more honourable, labo- 
rious, and difficult, than that of 
any other who is embarked with 
him in the common cause. On 
him depend, in a great measure, 
the executive departments of the 
Bible, Missionary, and Tract So- 
cieties. He goes to India with a 
determined resolution to acquire 
the language of the heathen, to 
translate the Scriptures, if not al- 
ready translated, and such books 
as may be best adapted to instract 
the heathen in the evidences of the 
Christian religion, with others of a 
fundamental nature; on him also 
devolves the important work of 
preaching the Gospel in such a 
way as is calculated to enlighten 
the understanding and affect the 
hearts of his hearers. These, if I 
mistake not, are the grand outlines 
of the duty of a missionary ; for, 
as Dr. Milne has well observed, 
*« Full and explicit statements of 
the contents of the sacred writings, 
are the means to which, under 
God, we look for the conversion 
of the nations ; and till those state- 
ments. can be made, we have no 
reason to expect great results.” 
Before a missionary can do this in 
a satisfactory manner, he must at- 
tain an extensive and critical ac- 
quaintance with the language, re- 
higious customs, and modes of 
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thinking peculiar to those whom 
he is desirous to teach. These ac- 
quirements must be the fruit of an 
undivided and laborious course of 
well-conducted study, for a consi- 
derable time after his arrival 
among the heathen. 

With these views of missionary 
duties and missionary qualifica- 
tions, I have often felt myself un- 
able to reconcile many things 
which have come under my obser- 
vation in several parts of India. 
I refer to the practice of some 
missionaries, who, from the period 
of their first arrival in India, have 
permitted objects to intrude on 
their attention, which had a ten- 
dency to divert, if not to withdraw 
entirely, their minds from the im- 
portant and special duties of their 
calling. I believe it has not un- 
frequently happened, that mis- 
sionaries have permitted English 
preaching, and other pursuits, to 
engross so much of their attention, 
as to leave them scarcely any va- 
luable portion of time for the study 
of the language ; and the conse- 
quences of this line of procedure 
have been imaginary difficulties 
excited in their minds respecting 
it, despair of ever being able to 
attain it, and a transfer of those 
important duties, which a well 
qualified missionary only is ca- 
pable of performing to natives. 
Such things have, in my opinion, 
greatly retarded the diffusion of a 
sound and substantial knowledge 
of Christianity among the heathen; 
and, it is to be feared, have also 
been the means of producing im- 
pressions on the minds of many of 
the more respectable and educated 
classes of the Hindoos, respecting 
its doctrines, not the most favour- 
able to missionary exertions. — 1 
am inclined to attribute much of 
the want of success which has 
hitherto accompanied missionary 
undertakings in India, to things of 
this nature,—the want of a well- 
directed and vigorous application. of 
moral means. pa 
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By affording a place in your 
Magazine to these few observa- 
tions, the design of which is to ex- 
pose and lead to the correction of 
errors, which, in proportion as 
they are suffered to prevail, tend 
to frustrate the purpose of those 
benevolent institutions, which have 
for their object the best interests of 
man, you will much oblige, 
Your’s faithfully, 
A FRIEND To Missions. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE PHENO- 
MENA OF CONVERSION. 
THERE are two circumstances 
which invariably attend the broach- 
ing of any novel theory: First, the 
opposition of those who think they 
maintain opinions sanctioned and 
established by time and experi- 
ence; and, secondly, a greater or 
less degree of extravagance in the 
views of the theorists themselves ; 
and both these have characterized 
the rise and progress of the new 

science termed Phrenology. 

The principles upon which Phre- 
nology is founded—(I speak for 
the information of those who are 
only acquainted with it by name, 
and there are few of your readers, 
I apprehend, who are not so far 
acquainted with it,)—are briefly 
these. 1. The phrenologists say, 
that the brain is the seat of the in- 
tellectual faculties, the moral sen- 
timents, and the animal propensi- 
ties ; there they are, as it were, en- 
shrined and tabernacled. 2. That 
a certain portion or cell of the 
brain is devoted to each of these 
faculties, sentiments, and _pro- 
pensities, in which its secret ope- 
rations are performed, and from 
which all its influences emanate. 
3. That according to the degree in 
which each of these is exercised, 
will be the development of that 
part of the brain in which it is 
supposed to reside, and that a sure 
indication of the state of this deve- 
lopment will be always found in 
a correspondent prominence on the 
cranium. 4. As an inference, that 
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according to the distinctness of 
these external insignia, the impress 
as it were of the mind, a very fair 
estimate may be formed of the ca- 
pacity, tastes, and dispositions of 
any individual. Such are, briefly, 
the outlines of phrenology; a 
science, of the truth of which facts 
must, of course, be proofs; a 
science, which only time, expe- 
rience, and observation can estab- 
lish, if it be true, or explode if it be 
false. But, whether true or false, 
as its founders (Gall and Spurz- 
heim) could scarcely be suspected 
of any sinister motive in the for- 
mation of their opinions, or the 
pursuit of any personal interest in 
the promulgation of them, they at 
any rate deserved all courtesy and 
attention from those who, like 
themselves, professed to have truth 
only for their object; and their 
theory, novel as it was, merited a 
fair,an open, a candid examination. 
The reverse, however, of this was 
the case. They themselves were at- 
tacked with the utmost virulence ; 
called alternately knaves, fools, 
and madmen ; and their principles 
declared to be a system of impos- 
ture and empiricism. But this 
persecution, as is usual in all such 
cases, defeated its own end, and 
only served to give the theory of 
the philosophical ‘sectarians a no- 
toriety which otherwise it might 
not so soon have attained. So 
much, indeed, has it spread al- 
ready, that phrenology begins to 
be looked upon as something like 
an organized science, and has its 
society, its authors, and its jour- 
nal. But its votaries, as if intoxi- 
cated by their success, seem to be 
carrying their notions to rather an 
extravagant pitch ; and as the sub- 
ject of religion has more than once 
been touched upon, it appears to 
be imperative upon us to glance at 
their opinions, and satisfy our- 
selves as to their tendency. 

As may readily be supposed, 
numerous objections have been 
— against phrenology, by its 
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opponents —some of them, cer- 
tainly, trivial enough. One of 
them is, that it has a tendency to 
Materialism ; the objectors for- 
getting that no phrenologist ever 
identifies the organs of the brain 
with the ethereal property which 
he believes to live inthem. Those 
he imagines to be but the “ media 
of the soul’s volitions,” the mecha- 
nical apparatus, as it were, of the 
undying and immaterial principle 
within. 

Another objection against the 
science is, that it ts supposed to 
incline to: Fatalism, a charge ap- 
parently much better founded than 
the former, and one which as yet 
lias hardly been satisfactorily re- 
butted. 

- Another objection is, that the 
rinciples of phrenology seem to 
be incompatible with the doctrine 
of conversion. We every day see 
men, some of the worst descrip- 
tion, brought from the deepest 
moral darkness into marvellous 
light, their whole characters and 
dispositions apparently changed, 
yet the internal organization 
of the brain—at least, judging 
from the unaltered appearance of 
external developement — remain- 
ing precisely the same as before. 
Now I do not mean to say that 
phrenology is absolutely inconsis- 
tent with the doctrine of conver- 
sion, but if it is not, IT mean to 
say that its advocates have not 
sufficiently explained how it is con- 
sistent. The explanation which I 
am about to notice, I cannot but 
think extremely defective. 
- In the second number of the 
Phrenological Journal, which fell 
into:my hands.some weeks ago, is 
inserted, with the strong recom- 
mendation of the editor, a long 
passage from a work by Mr. 
Schimmelpenninck, illustrating the 
phenomena of conversion upon 
phrenological principles! To me 
It appears nothing more or less 
than. an attempt, not to make 
phrenology appear consistent with 
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religion, but religion with phreno- 
logy; it seems to imply, that ac- 
cording to the opinions of phreno- 
logists, there is in reality no change 
produced upon any of the facul- 
ties, sentiments, or propensities 
themselves, but that they are only 
directed into a different channel; 
exercised upon higher objects, and 
employed to a better end. Surely 
this cannot be that “ conversion” 
spoken of in the sacred writings ; 
that change, so radical and com- 
plete as to lead our Lord to de- 
signate it by the expressive phrase, 
regeneration, the new birth, a 
thorough renewal of heart and of 
mind, of the reason and of the will. 
It is not in any indifference to the 
progress of science and enlighten- 
ed feeling that I have been in- 
duced to trouble you with these 
observations ; but we ought never 
to allow even the least material 
truths of religion to be warped, or 
her slightest barrier overturned, 
to make way for what are but too 
often the useless speculations and 
idle refinements of philosophy. 

i H 


Se hh ted 


ON THE PROFANATION OF THE 
SABBATH, 


(Continued from page 242.) 


The Sabbath is appointed for a 
constant ewercise of faith and trust 
in the providential care of God. 

The poor man, when he looks 
on his. scanty means, may some- 
times be tempted to wish that he 
had been permitted, without hurt- 
ing his-conscience, to employ the 
Sabbath in increasing the sources of 
his temporal comforts. But God, 
from whom every comfort flows, 
knew best what is good forman, and 
was pleased, in mercy to the poor, to 
appoint the Sabbath to be a con- 
stant memorial of his providential 
care of his-creatures, and a ground 
of faith and trust in him as their 
provider. The Sabbath is not a 
portion of time withheld by an 
austere master; it is indeed a be- 
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nefit conferred by a kind and com- 
passionate friend; for like the in- 
stitution of the tithes among the 
Jews, the blessing which rests 
upon it implies a promise of a 
blessing upon whatremains. What 
was the apparent diminution of 
property occasioned by their pay- 
ing the tithes, at the command of 
God, compared with the blessing 
which attended their obedience ? 
After long experience, the pro- 
phet expostulated with them on 
the loss which they had sustained, 
by withholding from God the 
things which were due to him; 
saying, Consider your ways, saith 
the Lord of Hosts; ye have sown 
much and bring in little; ye eat, 
but ye have not enough ; ye drink, 
but ye are not filled with drink ; 
ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm ; and he that earneth wages, 
earneth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes: ye looked for much, 
and lo, it came to little, and when 
ye brought it home I did blow 
upon it? Why? saith the Lord 
of Hosts. Because of mine house 
that is waste, and ye did run every 
man into his own house. There- 
fore the heaven over you is stayed 
from dew, and the earth is stayed 
from her fruit. And 1 called for 
a drought upon the land, and upon 
the mountains, and upon that 
which the ground bringeth forth, 
and upon man, and upon all cattle, 
and upon all the labour of the 
hand. 

When the Lord blesses, he does 
it not with a niggardly hand. But 
as the holy oil poured upor the 
head of Aaron, was diffused over 
his garments, and perfumed all the 
place with the fragrance of its 
odour, so the blessing which God 
bestows. on the Sabbath, imparts 
its benign influence to all the la- 
bours, trials, and enjoyments, of 
the other days of the week. 

How very different must be the 
feelings of the man who believes 
that he has a kind father in the 
heavens, who knows all his'necés- 
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sities, and has promised to supply 
all his wants in such a manner as 
shall be most conducive to his 
real happiness, from those of the 
man who has no faith in Provi- 
dence, no trust in the Lord. To 
the former, every returning Sab- 
bath brings a delightful exercise 
of faith, by which he is enabled to 
cast all his cares upon the Lord, 
who daily sustains him. To the 
latter, the day of the Sabbath also 
returns, but it brings no cessation 
of toil to his body nor comfort to 
his heart. 

Man is indeed so much under 
the influence of the things which 
affect the senses that he is in dan- 
ger of being drawn away from spi- 
ritual objects either by prosperity 
or adversity, and he therefore 
needs some constant memorial te 
keep him in mind of the unceasing 
care and kindness of the preserver 
of men. The conduct of God 
towards the children of Israel, 
beautifully illustrates this. When 
Moses had brought them to the 
bordeis of Canaan, he called to 
their remembrance the never-fail- 
ing mercy of God towards them; 
and he said, thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy 
God led thee these forty years in 
the wilderness, to humble thee, 
and to prove thee, to know what 
was in thine heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep the commandments 
orno. And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed 
thee with manna, which thou knew- 
est not, neither did thy fathers 
know; that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God doth man live.—The expe- 
rience of Israel in the wilderness 
was the continuation of a miracle 
during forty years,.to manifest 
God’s regard for the Sabbath, and 
that his providential governmentis 
so ordered that man may and t 
to keep it holy. The com 
—— and the promise respecting 
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the sabbatical year, and the year of 
jubilee, are also undeniable proofs 
of his care that those who observe 
his ordinances, never suffer by 
their obedience. And as Jesus 
when he was an hungered, and 
tempted, would not work a miracle 
to relieve his necessity, but glori- 
fied his father, by trusting in his 
word, that a supply would be sent 
in the most proper season, so 
neither ought man to yield to any 
temptation to infringe on the Sab- 
bath, for the purpose of procuring 
any temporary gratification. The 
doctrine of the New Testament is 
the same with that of the Old, that 
man is under the care and protec- 
tion of Providence. If God feed 
the ravens, and clothe the grass, 
much more will he feed and clothe 
his own children? And as he has 
set his bow in the cloud as a 
pledge that seed-time and harvest 
will continue in successon, so he 
has given his children his Sabbath 
and blessed it, to assure them that 
he remembers his holy covenant. 
When you see a poor man toil- 
ing on the Sabbath, pity him and 
pray forhim. He is truly an ob- 
ject of compassion. He knows 
not the God of the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath comes loaded with bles- 
sings, but it brings no blessing to 
him. He has rejected the care of 
Providence, and he has taken all 
the care upon himself. He is 
miserable, and he has refused the 
kindness of the only friend that 
could do him good. O, the 
wretchedness and the folly of the 
infatuated man, who imagines to 
procure happiness by the sacrilege 
of the Sabbath! When you see 
a poor man violating the Sabbath, 
say to him, destroy it not, for a 
blessing is in it. If thou turn 
away foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and call the Sabbath a 
Delight, the Holy of the Lord, 






H rable; and shalt honour 
hinillot doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, 
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nor speaking thine own words? 
then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord ; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the he- 
ritage of Jacob thy father : for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


(To be continued.) 


wee vests 


ABRAHAM SHARP’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
(To the Editors.) 


I was much concerned to learn, 
by your a letter, that 
the library and manuscripts of this 
indefatigable man and pious Chris- 
tian, were at present in danger of 
being destroyed; and I was the 
more surprised, as one of the first 
geometers of modern times is resi- 
dent within a few furlongs of the 
house in which they are deposited ; 
a gentleman who would, were he 
acquainted with the circumstance, 
take all practicable means for their 

reservation. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Whitley’s own engagements, 
as conductor of a flourishing semi- 
nary, might have drawn his atten- 
tion from a subject like this; 
though the impression which all 
things taken together make upon 
my mind is, that your correspon- 
dent’s surmise is without foundation. 

On the other hand, even sup- 
posing the destruction or dispersion 
of them likely to take place, I 
must confess that the loss would 
be much less than Viatorius Mer- 
cator’s phrase, ‘ valuable relics,” 
leads us to suppose he thinks them. 
Perhaps your correspondent is not 
quite aware of the peculiar nature 
of Mr. Sharpe’s inquiries; and in 
that case he is very likely to over- 
rate the importance of his manu- 
scripts. Their value must certainly 
not be estimated by their intrinsic 
utility to ws ; but merely by their 
being the imperfect remains of a 
man of most surprising industry 
and accuracy. he dependance 
which could be placed in his cal- 
culations rendered him a valuable 
assistant to the astronomers of his 
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time, particularly to Newton, Flam- 
steed, and Halley; and during his 
immediate connection with the 
Royal Observatory, he no doubt 
rendered important services to the 
science by the rigid accuracy both 
of his instruments and observations. 
However, every thing relative to 
these subjects that could be of real 
utility, must have then been em- 
ployed either by himself or friends, 
and thereby have rendered his re- 
mains of little value to succeeding 
ages. ‘The tables of logarithms 
which he computed, and the me- 
thods he employed, have been no- 
ticed in Dr. Hutton’s very valu- 
able work on the subject; and his 
calculation of a few of the earlier 
numbers to sixty places of deci- 
mals, has deservedly found a place 
amongst that excellent collection. 
This, I believe, with the exception 
of a few celestial observations, is the 
only production of his which has 
escaped “the ravages of succes- 
sive improvement.” One of his 
productions, published half-anony- 
mously, (‘‘ Geometry improved, 
by A. S. Philomath,”) contains 
some ingenious speculations on the 
Platonic Bodies, and other figures 
connected with them; and is, pro- 
bably, the utmost progress that 
had been made in those inquiries 
prior to the time of the Abbé 
Haiiy. The scientific form of the 
Abbe’s system of chrystallography, 
and the rising importance of the 
subject, has superseded all that 
had been effected in the geometry 
of solids prior to the time of Haiiy, 
Monge, and Mohs: and who.can 
foresee how different will be the 
future aspect of this science as it 
passes out of the hands of Woolas- 
ton, Brewster, and Levy? After 
all, however, the “‘ Geometry Im- 
proved” contains some specula- 
tions well worthy of the attention 
of the mathematician ; but it is now 
very scarce, and can hardly justify 
giving the prices that are generally 

ut upon the work in the second- 

and shops. 
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It was Sharp’s great misfortune 
—it is the misfortune of many a 
man of genius—to become the 
mere machine of others. By ap- 
tase so near to those great 
uminaries he was shorn of his own 
brightness. In another age, or 
with other connections, his inqui- 
ries might have led him to the 
most important results, and his 
name have become identical with 
a science of his own creating ; but, 
combined as he was with men 
whose genius he adored, and in aid 
of whose invesiigations he was 
ever ready to employ his powers, 
he sunk into a second-rate charac- 
ter; and gave the lead to others 
which nature seems to have des- 
tined him to take in science. 

I have wandered from my origi- 
nal intention, which was merely to 
suggest, that there was little dan- 
ger of such a loss whilst a man so 
capable of estimating the value of 
Mr. Sharp’s fragments resided so 
near the spot where they were ; 
but I cannot close, without re- 
marking that your correspondent 
seems to have been misinformed 
respecting the accumulation of 
food, “ meal after meal,” in his © 
study. Indeed, the same thing 
has been said of Newton and of 
others, and there is reason to think 
its truth very questionable. 

A pious philosopher of any day, 
and especially a philosophical dis- 
senter of that day, is a term which 
to many conveys an idea of neces- 
sary contradiction, or at least an 
unaccountable anomaly; but the 
character before us combined in a 
high degree those mental endow- 
ments which elevate the man, with 
those devotional feelings which 
form the deepest joys of the hum- 
ble Christian. In both respects 
his conduct was exemplary and 
uniform ; and like the incidents of 
his life, afforded few materials for 
extended biography. Y our corre- 
spondent’s regret, however, that 
hese is no detached memoir of 
him, is without cause; for in Dr. 
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Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary 
(2nd edit.) and in the second vo- 
lume of the Northern Star, (Shef- 
field, 1818,) will be found as de- 
tailed an account of him as the 
scanty materials furnished by the 
ras By course of such a man 
would enable the writer to give. 
A few circumstances, it is true, 
connected with his life as a Chris- 
tian, might have been added, had 
they been deemed suitable to the 
plan of the works in which they 
were to be published; and on some 
future occasion I shall take an op- 
portunity to send you such of them 
as have come to my knowledge. 
T am, Gentlemen, 
Your's very truly, 
T. S. Daviss. 


Bristol, March 2, 1825. 


ORIGINAL LETTER. 
No, VII. 


THE REV. JOHN NEWTON TO 
THE REV. MR. CHARLES, MIL- 
BURN PORT, SOMERSET. 


** Dear Sir,—I was glad to find, 
this morning, that when you sent 
your last letter you forgot to date 
it; so that I am not bound to 
know how long I have had it. 
And yet, alas! this will not avail 
me: something within tells me, I 
ought to have answered it long 


ago. Well, I love you, and I 


ask your pardon. Now, I hope, 
you have ducgiven me. I dare not 
promise to behave much better in 
future ; for in this London I have 
but little time either to write or 
read. Only when something in a 
letter requires an immediate an- 
swer, I make a point of attending 
to it. Other letters must wait ; 
and some I have by me have wait- 
ed a twelvemonth. 

‘* heard of you lately by Mr. 
Wilkinson, and I think of you 
often. I understand you have 
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marriage in view. The Lord, I 
trust, has shown you the right per- 
son. May he bring you happily 
together, and bless the connection, 
It is a weighty business; but, 
when put under the management 
of faith, prayer, and prudence, it 
is a happy business. A day which 
will have a powerful influence 
upon every future day and circum- 
stance of life, may be truly deemed 
important—such is the wedding- 
day. However, I shall be glad 
to hear you are enroll’d in the ho- 
nourable rank of husbands. It 
always pleases me to hear, thata 
minister is well married. There is 
something im domestic life that 
seems suited to improve our meet- 
ness for speaking to our people, 
The growing soul, as Dr. Watts 
speaks, when doubled in wedlock, 
multiplied in children, acquires a 
thousand new feelings and sensibi- 
lities, of which the solitary bache- 
lor is incapable; and these teach 
and dispose us to feel for others, 
and give us an interest both in 
their pleasures and their pains, 
And this sympathising turn is a 
happy talent for a minister to pos- 
sess: it will give him a deeper 
place in the hearts of his people, 
than some more shining accom- 
plishments. So much for a sub- 
ject of which I had no thought 
when I began to write. 

** I beg you to present my love 
and respects to Mr. Lucas; like- 
wise to Mr. Newman and Mrs, 
Newman, when you see them. I 
believe I should have written to 
him soon after my removal, had 
not Mrs. Exon told me he was 
coming to London. 

** Yes, my friend, what neither 
you nor [ expected has taken 
place. After being rooted sixteen 
years in Olney, I am transplanted 
into another soil. I hope it was 
the Lord’s will, and not my own. 
Through merey, I have seen no 
cause to repent it, but much 
cause to be thankful for it. All 
my roots and fibres felt, when. I 
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was plucked up from the people I 
loved ; but, indeed, I had staid 
till I buried many of them—most 


of the old ones. And though 
there were a few young springing 
up—profession was growing cold, 
and the bulk of the town hardened 
under a long abuse of the means 
of grace. Here, my probable 
sphere of usefulaess is much en- 
larged. But how changed the 
scene! My parish is one of the 
richest spots in the city. The 
Lord made my entrance easy. I 
have had no particular opposition. 
Some of the parishioners hear, 
and some forbear; but. personally, 
I am treated with civility. TI hope 
the Lord will make me useful to 
some of them. But my congre- 
gation is chiefly made up of volun- 
teers from different parts of the 
town. I preach on Sunday fore- 
noon and evening, and on Wed- 
nesday forenoon. The church is 
full as an egg on Sunday even- 
ings, and the auditory reasonably 
large at other times. Mrs. New- 
ton has her health better here, than 
she had at Olney. She remem- 
bers you affectionately. We shall 
be glad to see you, and always 
glad to hear from you, whether I 
can write so often as I wish, or 
not. 

“TI request a frequent remem- 
brance in your prayers for us. I 
have need of much wisdom, and 
much humility, in this conspicu- 
ous post. I hope my heart is in 
the work. My health and strength 
are still firm. But I consider my- 
self as advancing in years. The 
night cometh. Oh, for grace to 
work while itis day! I hope my 
chief desires are, communion with 
my Lord, conformity to his image, 
activity in his service, and his 
blessing upon my ministry. Had 
I chosen for myself, London would 
have been one of the last places 
I should have thought of ; but now 
the Lord has brought me here, 
IT am well satisfied: May his 
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blessing and presence be with 
you! [Tam 
*¢ Your sincere and affec- 
tionate friend, 
* JoHuN NEWTON. 


** Charles Square, Hoxton, 
“© 21st Nov. 1780. 


«« My letters, in 2 vols., will be 
out before Christmas. The title, 
‘ Cardiphonia ; or Utterance of the 
Heart, in Letters by Omicron,’ ” 


Wee vesesetet 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE IN REFE- 
RENCE TO BANKRUPTCIES, 
Ir is a rule amongst our brethren 
of the Wesleyan connexion not to 
allow a person who has been a 
bankrupt, or who has paid a com- 
position upon his debts, to occupy 
the situation either of a travelling 
or local preacher. This regulation 
certainly shows a laudable con- 
cern for the credit of religion, 
though its necessity as an invari- 
able law may be justly questioned, 
because many a person has failed 
in business of whose honesty no 
individual would entertain the 
slightest doubt; and surely no ta- 
lent, capable of being rendered 
subservient to the welfare or ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, should be hid in the earth. 
There is a question, however, 
nearly allied to this, which pro- 
bably demands a much greater de- 
gree of attention than it has hither- 
to obtained ; “it is this: Can a per- 
son, withany degree of propriety, 
be retained in church-fellowship, 
who, having, during some period 
of his life, paid a composition, and 
being afterwards in circumstances 
to discharge the whole of his debts, 
refuses to do so. It would be dif- 
ficult, it is conceived, to answer 
this question, without a consider- 
able degree of sophistry, any’ 
otherwise than in the negative. In 
cases of this nature, a legal dis- 
charge can never, totheconscience 
of a truly good’ matt, be regarded 














as amoral discharge; and churches, 
tenacious as they ought to be of 
the honour of that cause to which 
they are professedly attached, 
would do well to have some esta- 
blished rule upon this subject. 
“¢ Owe no man any thing,”—which, 
if it does not interdict all trading 
upon credit, a regulation which it 
would be difficult to introduce to 
any considerable extent in the 
present state of the commercial 
world, is an injunction which cer- 
tainly applies to all debts already 
contracted, independently of any 
provisions arising from mere hu- 
man enactments. Besides, it would 
be a correct view of the subject, to 
regard such enactments, together 
with the acquiescence of creditors, 
as having a reference only tocircum- 
stances of necessity, and as ceasing 
to oblige in all cases where those cir- 
cumstances materially alter. W. E. 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR THE WORST 
MALADY. 
I AM no admirer of quackery, in- 
fallibility, or catholicons, and yet 
the title I have written may be 
justly said to savour of all these. 
I would neither favour the weak- 
ness which looks on medicine as 
upon magic, and puts a physician 
in the place of God; nor would I 
say with Rousseau, that ‘“‘ Physic 
is an art more pernicious to man- 
kind than all the diseases it pre- 
tends to cure.” There can be no 
doubt that some diseases are made 
worse by medicine; that diseases 
generally have multiplied with the 
growth of medicine ; and that many 
diseases are incurable by all me- 
dicine. And yet the healing art is 
of high antiquity, of great utility, 
and of noble patronage. David 
knew a physician who healed all his 
diseases, and when Jesus Christ 
dwelt on earth, ‘he healed all 
manner of sickness and all manner 
of diseases among the people.” 
His cures were mostly the incur- 
able; and his means as strange as 
his skill; and yet he affected no 
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mystery ; and of his cures made as 
little merit as emolument.. His 
methods were as simple as the ef- 
fects were marvellous; and the 
ends of both were to distinguish 
him from mere humanity, and pre- 
vent the ascription of his works to 
the lying pretensions of magic, or 
to greater perfection in science and 
art. His word, his touch, was 
sufficient to heal the most invete- 
rate malady. The halt, the blind, 
the deaf, the dumb, felt in an in- 
stant the infallible energy of his 
hand or his finger; while even the 
dead and the dying, before him or 
at a distance, by his command or 
his secret wish, rose again to life. 
The report of his ability spread, as 
it would now, every where among 
a population subject to mortal 
calamities, Among these multi- 
tudes one principle seems to have 
prevailed, and to have prevailed 
in each over all other principles. 
It was the predominance of sense, 
of temporal advantages, and of 
mere selfishness. There was little 
reflection upon the miraculous 
agency, little inquiry into the ob- 
ject of the divine agent, little un- 
derstanding of the higher end to 
which his wonders pointed, and 
little admiration of the ineffable 
grace and dignity with which every 
thing was said anddone. Groan- 
ing as these very people were, who 
looked on, or asked his skill for 
their suffering friends, under a 
worse malady, and oppressed as 
was their nature, under evils for 
which time had found no ease, 
and death promised no cure, they 
yet pea § no wish to find in him 
who so readily cured the body, a 
similar facility in healing the dis- 
eases of the mind. What poor 
human nature was then, it is still— 
the slave of sense—a thousand- 
fold more anxious for bodily than 
for mental healing. Let disease 
but invade the flesh, and an eager 
inquiry is instantly put to the phy- 
sician, ‘*‘ What shall we do to be 


cured ?” The gates of those famed 
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for skill in the art of healing are 
thronged with patients. But how 
rarely do the servants of the great 
Physician hear the cry—twhat shall 
we do to be saved? The diseases to 
which the body is subject are in- 
deed painful, and demand imme- 
diate remedy, but they are the 
mere superficial and temporary ef- 
fects of human apostacy. They 
may sooner wear out the slender 
clothing of flesh, or violently rend 
asunder the vesture of the immortal 
inhabitant; they may undermine 
slowly or overthrow suddenly the 
walls within which the soul is 
pent ; but there they find their end 
too in that repose of death to 
which they bring down the body. 
Short-lived is their warfare, time 
or death must end them ; ignoble 
their triumph, they sink with their 
victim, and find a grave in their 
victory. They war with dust and 
triumph only with the worm. But 
the diseases which cleave to the 
soul are of a more malignant and 
subtle character. They aim at a 
mightier destruction; they attach 
to a more ethereal nature. They 
spring not from disordered fluids 
or deranged solids, or debilitated 
organs, and they have no relation 
to matter or form, to motion or 
rest. They cleave not to the ex- 
terior, but penetrate to the inmost 
soul; and there prove their pre- 
sence and their virulence, not by 
the anguish they produce, the 
loathing of life, or the desire of 
release,—but by the intense grati- 
fication, the entrancing pleasure, 
the subjugation of reason and of 
conscience to the potent enchant- 
ments of sense. They come upon 
the soul, not as diseases upon 
the body, with shocks and alarms, 
and with the trembling of the 
knees and the fainting of the 
heart, or the burning fire circu- 
lating through the flesh, but with 
the power of sorcery to bewitch or 
of pleasure to allure. Their voice 
is not that of assault and violence, 
bat of syren seduction. May I 
New Series, No. 6. 
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but succeed as a herald to call the 
attention of some unhappy wr 
to this great Physician. Let all 
know that he healeth the broken in 
heart, and bindeth up their wounds. 
He makes a perfect cure, and se- 
cures eternal health. Withthe most 
intimate knowledge of the diseases 
of the heart, he combines a perfec- 
tion of skill which infallibly secures 
the healing of all that apply to 
him. He has provided a precious 
remedy which no other possesses, 
and which none can use but him- 
self ; but that remedy once applied 
by his gracious and miraculous 
hand, will diffuse through the 
sickly and the dying, the flush of 
youth and the vigour of immortal 
manhood. How many for want 
of his sanative touch are languish- 
ing under impostors, or exacerbat- 
ing their malady by | prem rh or 
renewing the deferred hope till the 
heart shall sicken into endless de- 
spair. But is there no balm in Gi- 
lead ? is there no physician there ? 
Yes, reader, there is a divine ca- 
tholicon ; an omnipotent antidote 
to all thy woe, and pain, and sin, 
in him who said, I am come that 
they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly. He 
does all gratis, and is always ac- 
cessible. Should any reader wish 
to know more of this great Physi- 
cian and his terms, he may consult 
his own books, which contain ac- 
counts of many of his cures, and 
detail his directions. Upon the 
truth of these statements, and the 
efficacy of these directions, the 
Physician pledges his honour, and 
only requires that every patient 
should rest his faith, and then the 
cure of the worst and the most 
common malady will be certain. 


Knupvt. 


METHODS OF OPPOSING POPERY. 

GENTLEMEN ;—I have been gra- 

tified by perceiving that some of 

your correspondents are feeling an 

interest in the affairs’ connected’ 

with Popery. I think you’ will’ 
zQ 














agree in the sentiment, that of 
late years this subject has obtain- 
ed too little attention from the re- 
ligious public. Now, however, 
the adyocates and promoters of 
that enormous and antichristian 
system, appear determined not to 
allow us to sleep any longer. If 
we can forget the exertions and 
sufferings of our forefathers in the 
cause of the Reformation, and 
omit to pay the debt of gratitude 
we owe to them under God for 
our religious privileges as Pro- 
testants ;—yet the vigorous efforts 
of the Papists will rouse us from 
our slumbers, and summon. us to 
our post of observation and of 
contest, unless we mean, through 
supineness and sluggish indiffe- 
rence to lose the advantage we 
have gained, and calmly surren- 
der the cause of humanity, of 
truth, and of God, into the hands 
of our enemies. I am aware, 
that in many parts of this king- 
dom, where there are no Roman 
Catholics in the neighbourhood, 
Protestant ministers and pastors 
of churches feel it difficult to in- 
troduce the subject to public at- 
tention. Will you allow me, Gen- 
tlemen, through the medium of 
the Congregational Magazine, to 
suggest two methods by which it 
may with strict propriety be done. 
The first is by establishing an 
auxiliary,in aid of the Irish Evan- 

elical Society, or the Hibernian 

ociety, both of which have been 
formed for the spiritual benefit of 
Ireland, The former particularly 
for the preaching of the Gospel, 
with all the accompaniments of 
Sabbath Schools, &c., the latter 
particularly for the education of 
the young. If an auxiliary to the 
Irish Evangelical Society were 
established, whether on a smaller 
or larger scale, it would afford a 
most excellent opportunity of in- 
teresting the minds of the people 


in considerations ernnecind with 

ry,and of diffusing informa- 
ay on the subject by means of 
the Quarterly Chronicles publish- 
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ed by the Parent Society, (to one 
of which each subscriber of one 
penny per week is entitled,) and 
which detail the most interesting 


facts.. And in addition to this, 
the holding of a public meeting 
would give an opportunity of de- 
tailing information, and express- 
ing sentiments of a most import- 
ant kind; and with all this 1 am 
certain the Secretary of the Parent 
Society would be ready to supply 
the parties ; and probably a depu- 
tation miight be obtained: to assist 
at. their anniversaries. I write, 
Gentlemen, from experience ; hay- 
ing witnessed the most) pleasing 
results in the neighbourhood where 
I reside. 

The second method to which I 
alluded above, permit me now to 
suggest. You are aware that it 
has been often thought, that could 
preachers of the Gospel introduce 
to. the notice of their people the 
characters of bad men after their 
decease, by way of funeral ser- 
mon, it might even produce more 
good than the noticing of the ex- 
cellencies of the saints in this 
manner. Might not this. advan- 
tage be secured by sketching, in dis- 
tinct discourses, the facts connected 
with the lives of those individuals 
who were the prominent agents in 
bringing about thereformation from 
popery? This might be confined 
to the Reformation in this coun- 
try, and the lives of Henry VIIT. 
with two or three of the succeed- 
ing kings and queens, Edward, 
Mary, Elizabeth, &c., with bisho 
Bonner, Cranmer, &c. A sketeb 
of the lives of these, with a few 
dates, which might be introduced 
by a brief account. of the state of 
this coyntry in religious matters 
just. preceding their days, would 
afford matter for interesting and 
profitable remark, and would, give 
information of a valuable kind. I 
fear, Gentlemen, that there are 
comparatively few who are at all 
acquainted with the momentous 
changes which have taken place 
in this country within the last 
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three centuries; and I think by 
this method their pastors might 
with propriety instruct them; of 
course making it either a week 
evening service, or Sabbath day, 
as their own judgment or feelings 
might dictate. Every assistance 
necessary for such an undertaking 
may be obtained from a History 
of England and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. Of course there are 
many other exceedingly valuable 
publications connected with the 
subject, but I mention these as 
sufficient for those ministers whose 
means are limited. 

Your's respectfully, Resu. 


REMARKS ON THE PROPOSED 
METROPOLITAN CEMETERY. 
(To the Editors.) 

Tuovcu I presume, Gentlemen, 
that you have but little acquaint- 
ance with the transactions of the 
Stock Exchange, yet you cannot 
be ignorant of the fact which every 
diurnal paper proclaims, that joint 
stock companies and associations 
have been projected in great num- 
bers for the investment of surplus ca- 
pital, and that such marvellous in- 
genuity has been employed in get- 
ting up various schemes, that every 
probable source of profit has been 
invaded, from the humble labours 
of the wash-house, the dairy, and 
the brick-field, to the nobler, but 
yet more uncertain attempt, to rob 
mother earth of her metallic trea- 
sures, and to compel old ocean 
himself to resign those gems of 
purest ray which have been so long 
concealed within the dark caverns 
of his stormy domain. While 
multitudes who have embarked in 
some of these speculations will find 
themselves the dupes of the most 
flagitious knavery, and the sup- 
porters of the most impracticable 
schemes, and will learn, to the 
cost of their families, the truth of 
Solomon’s proverb, “ He that 
hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, 
and considereth not that poverty 
shall come upon him”—yet many 


others will doubtless,’ by their en- 
terprize, obtain an honest remu- 
neration for their invested proper- 
ty, and at the same time furnish 
the public with the most important 
accommodations. Allow ‘me to 
call the attention of your readers, 
and especially of those who reside 
in the metropolis, to a scheme 
with which I am in no way con- 
nected, but the necessity of which 
I have long felt, in common with 
many other members of our dis- 
senting churches in the metropolis. 
The paper now before me is a Pro- 
spectus forestablishing A LONDON 
CEMETERY —capital, £750,000. 
in 30,000 shares of £25. each— 
and its general design is to form, 
‘*on an extensive and superb scale, 
a London Cemetery, after the plan 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Cemetiére du 
Pére la Chaise of Paris, but more 
secure”—together ‘‘ with district 
Cemeteries, of a minor descrip- 
tion, convenient to various local 
and populous districts of the me- 
tropolis.” That London is desti- 
tute of adequate accommodation 
for the decent interment of the 
remains of those thousands of its 
inhabitants which are annually de- 
posited in the grave, is painfully 
evident to those who visit the 
church-yards and burying- grounds 
of our more populous parishes, 
the sight of which compels one to 
exclaim — 
*¢ Who would lay 

His body in the city burial-place, 

To be thrown up again bysome rude sexton, 
And yield its narrow house another tenant, 
Ere the moist fiesh has mingled with the 

dust, 


Ere the tenacious hair has left the scalp, 
Exposed to insult lewd and wantonness ?’’ 


But were the means of sepulture 
as extensive as the mortality of 
the metropolis demands, still this 
scheme would be important to those 
consistent dissenters who prefer, at 
the graves of their departed friends, 
the simple and appropriate labours 
of their own attached pastors, to the 
formal and unimpressive services 
of some curate’s curate, wha 
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“ huddles up the work” with all 
the chilling sang froid of an atten- 
dant undertaker. Bunhill-fields, 
so rich in its associations, has 
long afforded a convenient burial- 
place, where, for successive gene- 
rations, pious dissenters have de- 
posited the remains of their friends, 
to mingle with the ashes of the 
confessors and fathers of their 
churches, and have been cheered 
amidst the griefs of separation, by 
anticipating the joy they shall rea- 
lize when they awake to a con- 
scious and eternal association with 
them in the resurrection of the just. 

But this interesting spot is now 
scarcely available; within that in- 
closure there are now more than 
6000 family vaults and graves, 
which being private property, can- 
not be offered for public accommo- 
dation, and I believe a family 
grave can now only be obtained, 
with great difficulty and expense, 
in the public path, which is exca- 
vated as the last resort, and paved 
with massive flag-stones for that 
purpose. te when the fact 
is known, that 25,000 persons have 
been buried there within 25 years, 
and that the soil is not only raised 
above the level of the public road, 
but blackened and saturated with 
human remains, the claims of our 
nature, in its lowest state of deso- 
lation, and the health of the neigh- 
bourhood, require that an exten- 
sive site should be obtained, and 
laid out with such taste and judg- 
ment, that the mourning visitant 
may say, 

*¢ The spot around 

Isbeautiful,ev’n though sepulchral ground.” 

The prospectus before me pro- 
poses the same Parisian cemetery 
as a model, which the eloquent 
Secretary of the Protestant Society 
recommended five years ago to the 
dissenting community in language 
so appropriate, that I beg to ex- 
tract a peresreph from your own 
report of the able speech to which 
L allude.*—* It was desirable that 


* Cong. Mag. vol. iii. p. 339. 
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Dissenters should select for them- 
selves, in every town, some spot 
which they would render sacred by 
becoming the depositaries of the 
ashes of their own pious, depart- 
ed, and lamented friends. He had 
hoped the time was passed away, 
when church-yards were supposed 
to possess any peculiar properties ; 
and when, like their forefathers, 
they should tremble lest the devil 
might steal away the bodies of the 
departed, unless placed around the 
church. He thought the preju- 
dices of the ninth, tenth, and ele- 
venth centuries should be indeed 
entombed.—He thought it was time 
that death should be divested of its 
hideous draperies. To Christians, 
life and immortality were brought 
to light. Why render horrible the 
slumber of mortality—the resting- 
place of the grave? Why ever 
connect with our departed friends 
the yew and the cypress, the damp 
vault, and charnel-house? Rather, 
said he, let us display the spirit of 
our religion, let a better practice 
be adopted. Near Paris is the 
cemetery of ‘ Le Pere la chaise.’ 
In a large and beautiful enclosure, 
each family has its little plot, in 
which rises the urn, or the hillock 
adorned with flowers. There bloom 
the first roses of the spring,and there 
the last flowers of the autumn shed 
their fragrance. There the hus- 
band, amidst the odours of the air, 
sits and gazes on the setting sun, 
and hopes for a better resurrection 
with her whose dust is covered 
with the green turf, and whose spi- 
rit is in heaven.” 

The activeand respectable dissen- 
ters of Manchester and Liverpool, 
assisted, I believe, by liberal mem- 
bers of the established church, have 
secured, for themselves and their 
descendants, cemeteries worthy of 
the growing population and intel- 
ligence of those flourishing towns, 
and surely the friends of liberal 
opinions in the metropolis will not 
permit themselves to be exceeded 
by their provincial brethren. 
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Without pledging myself to the 
approval of this Prospectus, I yet 
earnestly beg of the ministers and 
dissenting gentlemen of London to 
give it their best attention, as it 
certainly appears to promise the 
accomplishment of that which, 
with the growing business of reli- 
gious societies, I fear the dissent- 
ing community alone have not lei- 
sure to effect. Let wealthy dis- 
senters, with a small portion of 
their surplus capital, secure an in- 
fluence in this scheme, which may 
be highly beneficial to their whole 
body. Indeed, every respectable 
nonconformist, who knows not 
where to secure a peaceful grave 
for himself and his family, would 
do- well to inquire whether he 
might not, by assisting in the esta- 
blishment of this Association, 
thereby secure, without great pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, what assuredly 
he will one day need, ‘* a posses- 
sion of a burying-place, that he 
may bury his dead out of his sight.” 

B. J. P. 
DEVOTIONAL THOUGHTS ON THE 
OCEAN. 
Ir is scarcely possible to contem- 
plate the ocean in any frame of 
mind without being deeply pene- 
trated with its grandeur and sub- 
limity. It may sink the soul of 
man into the lowest depth of self- 
abasement, or absorb its powers 
into a kind of meditative sleep, or 
bear them upward as on the summit 
of its own billows, towards a loftier 
region and a sublimer height of 
thought and feeling. Truly it is 
an overwhelming and majestic dis- 
play, I dare hardly say image, of 
its creator’s power, mystery, and 
glory. How irresistibly, at least, 
does it serve to impress man with 
a sense of his own insignificance 


and weakness! Its vastness, its” 


perpetual motion, its myriads of 
inhabitants, its variable states, its 
soothing mildness and its giant- 
terrors—the facilities it affords for 
the intercourse of different and 
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distant nations—all are points of 
contemplation adapted to instruet 
and elevate our minds. But the 
sublimest features of the ocean, 
and of course the sublimest im- 
— it can make on the human 

eart, is during a storm—when, by 
the fury of an invisible agent, it is 
lashed into a chaos of moving and 
conflicting mountains—all in fear- 
ful agitation and militancy among 
themselves, and against all that 
may float its surface or inhabit its 
shores. Perhaps there is no fea- 
ture of nature so vividly awful, so 
actively terrific, as the sea in a 
storm. There is adeathly gloom in 
the earthquake, a sortof stillness in 
the destroying agent—but here all 
is motion, energy, power—and the 
soul is hushed into silence by the 
voice of the many waters. If ex- 
posed to the ocean in such a state, 
the mind becomes sensible in a ten- 
fold degree to the triumphant de- 
structiveness of the element, and 
to the utter impotency of man. 
But yet the Christian has a hope 
which is an anchor to the soul 
when there is none to the ship— 
and which shows its superiority 
when all others fail. Our God is 
the God of the sea, as well as of 
the dry land. He watches over 
his saints as well when they sail 
on its surface as when they rest on 
their beds; and he who suffered 
for us on Calvary, and pleads for 
us in heaven, once said to the 
stormy waves, Peace, be still, and 
there was a great calm. He still 
holds the winds in his fist—at his 
word they arise and rage, and at 
that word they are still. Who 
when sailing on the ocean, that 
knows the God of the Scriptures, 
can fail to remember this consola- 
tory truth. Jehovah our God is 
the universal Lord, the sea is his 
and he made it, and it has not a 
billow but knows his voice and 
obeys his bidding. Interested in 
his covenant we are secure—he 
will keep us in his pavillion. If 
the woodertil magnitude and awful 
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power of the ocean may suggest 
many such conceptions of the 

ower, glory, and presence of the 
Supreme Being, much more may 
the overruling of all calamitous 
events, whether by sea or land, for 
the effecting good and great pur- 
poses, fill us with astonishment, 
and awaken in our breasts holy 
and reverend awe of that myste- 
rious Being whose way is in the sea, 
and his path in the deep waters. 
Our minds can look only at the 
present effects—we see or suffer 
the direct consequences—the re- 
mote effects are hidden. But He 
can make the crooked straight, 
and the rough places plain —he 
maketh the fury of the elements to 
praise him. The terrors of the 
storm, the horrors of shipwreck, 
bring men to their wits’ end and 
teach the proudest to bend a sup- 
pliant knee. These events are 
often links in the chain of his pur- 
poses which take hold upon infi- 
nite issues. What an eye then 
must that be which looks through 
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the inmost nature of all things, 
and can comprise in its calcula- 
tionsall bearings, all consequences, 
all future and distant results. He 
so foresees even the most contin- 
gent effects, as we name them, as 
to account and act upon them all 
as infallibly certain. What an 
arm must that be which manages 
the smallest and yet wields the 
mightiest of agencies, and leaves 
feeble, short-sighted man, to won- 
der and reason. Happy is he who 
learns to adore. Our duty is ado- 
ration ra@ther than wonder; and 
surely he who has witnessed, and, 
above all, he who has experienced 
the awful influence of the mighty 
ocean, will be disposed to lift up 
his soul in devout gratitude, and 
make the mightiest of creation’s 
works an occasion for exalting 
his conceptions of him in whose 
hand are the deep places of the 
sea, and who hath given its waters 
a commandment that they should 
not pass over. 

VIATOR, 











POETRY. 


THE EXILES OF ISRAEL. 


—Ou! fair is the clime where their fathers are resting, 

As bright and as fair as it was in their days ; 
The.same light of beauty that country iavesting, 

The same smiling skies, and the same sunny rays ! 
There the roses of Sharon still blushingly bloom, 
And the vine softly wreathing, sheds forth its perfume, 
And the lily still blooms in the depth of each vale, 
While the cedars of Lebanon bow to the gale. 
There the turtle still coos his fond note of delight, 
And the nightingale sings through the soft summer night. 
Oh, as bright and as fair as it was in their time, 
Is the sun of that sky, and the face of that clime ! 
As lovely and bright—as cherished and fair, 
As it was jn the day when their sires were there !— 
—But where are their children? oh, destined to roam 
O’er the face of the earth, without country or home! 
The bloom of that land does not blossom for them— 
The stranger must gather the clustering stem ; 
The fruit of the vine, and the*blush of the rose 
Still flourish, but flourish for Zion’s proud foes ; 
All joyless in autumn—and hopeless in spring— 
The song of the vintage no more shall they sing ; 


And thongh fair is the land where their fathers are sleeping, 
As bright and as fair as it was in their day ; 
_ Their children must wander in sorrow and weeping, 


Far -fxr from the land of their fathers away. Mutaturus. 
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MUSIC. 


I’ve heard within the gothic pile, 
The pomp of music steal, 

Till every echoing arch and aisle 

Seemed quivering to the tones the while— 
The organ’s swelling peal ; 

Which loud and louder rolled around 

Its surging majesty of sound. 


In twilight gloom, through cloister dim, 
I’ve heard with raptur’d ear, 
The chaunting of the vesper-hymn, 
Or breathing of a requiem, 
Over some brother’s bier, 
Till the heart seem’d beating soft and still, 
And the bosom felt a heavenly thrill. 


But, Oh, methinks, if there is power 
In music’s hallowed strain, 
It is, at summer’s sunset hour, 
To hear it from some lonely tower, 
When wafted o'er the main ; 
Floating athwart a rippling sea, 
In dying tones, so soothingly. M. 


Sate te eth tee eed 


TRUE LIFE. 


True life is not below, 
It has its seat above— 

The world is but a wilderness, 
And who would seek its love ? 


There is no freedom here, 
The heavenly spark is bound-- 

The soul would roam the boundless space, 
Where light and love abound. 


Fly, spirit! Upward fly ! 
Yet vain till earth is riven, 

To mount the chariot of the sky, 
Or seek our Father’s heaven. 


I would not bless the hand 
That added to my span ; 

It might prolong me in the land, 
But would detain me—man. 


*Twere vain to talk of bliss ;— 
Who that hath pass’d away 

Would tread again the wilderness, 
Or shrine himself in clay? 


*Tis but an idle trust 
That centres in a form 

Sprung vut of sorrow and the dust, 
And bowing to the storm, 


Hope is the light of life— 
And is the fountain fair, 

Yet round it glides the stream of grief, 
And from it flows despair. 


Joy—hope--the sweets of earth, 
Are blossoms of an hour ; 

They sprang, and with them sprang to birth 
The worm that kills the flower. 


What keeps the spirit down 
From its celestial flight ? 

What robs it of its brightest crown, 
And plants the withering blight ? 


What clips the aspiring wing, 
Whose gladden’d flight would dare 
Above th’ ethereal arch to spring, 
And meet its Father there ? 


To grasp the promis’d bliss, 
The troubled heart to lave, 
Beside the chrystal stream to rest, 
Or plunge beneath the wave. 


*T were vain to talk of life, 
Short of that land of light; 

The brightest ray that earth can give 
Is but a winter’s night. 


*Twere vain to talk of joy-— 
Who that hath burst his chain 
Would let the scenes of earth allure 
The unbound soul again. 
BrisTouius, 


Reeeqeceene 


‘© FOR THIS I WEEP.” 
(Lamentations i, 12—16.) 


‘¢ For this I weep,” thus Zion’s daughter 
sighed,— 

‘© That Israel now hath neither God nor 
guide! 

And he who smiled hath cast a withering 
frown, 

And he whogave, hath reft away my crown! 


** For this I weep—for this my tegrs are 
shed, . 
ae | hopes are wither’d, and my joys are 

ed: 
And is it nothing, all ye passers by, 
Ah ! who hath been so desolate as I ? 


For Salem’s holy bulwarks strew the plain: 

Far from their ruined home my sons are 
slain ; 

My virgin-daughters carried far away, 

The warrior’s spoil--the haughty victor’s 


prey. 
And who is left to comfort Zion now ? 
Fire in her heart--a curse upon her brow! 
For he who oft kath smiled on Israel’s way, 
Oh, he hath left me in this lonely day. 


Wee eetetetes 


WE SAT AND WEPT BY BABEL’S 
STREAMS. 

WE sat and wept by Babel’s stream, 
Ah! mournful was the lay! 

For still our hearts would fondly dream 
Of Sion far away ! 

While, on the sorrowing willows slept, 

The harps, which Israel's sons have swept, 
On many a joyful day ! 

But there they hung, a tuneless throng, 

When Ziun’s foes asked Zion's sung, 

Oh ! how can weeping Israel sing 
The song of times gone by, 

When music soar’d on hallow’d wing, 
And quiver’d to the sky ? 

Oh, how can Israel’s joyless band 

Sing, in a strange and foreign land, 
Of lone captivity ? 

Or strike that consecrated chord, 

Which vibrates only for the Lord ? 
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THE VANISHED SCEPTRE, 


Tue monarch glanced an eye of pride 
On all his regal power had done ; 
For stretched beneath him far and wide 
Glittered resplendent Babylon. 
Palace on palace, tower on tower, 
In heaven-defying grandcur rose ; 
And one, the pinnacle of power, 
Whose very base was built on those. 


And in that tower of towers was scen 
The king of all that pageantry, 
While pride was in the monarch’s mien! 
And pride was glancing from his eye :— 
*« My very feet are born to tread 
On all that earthly pomp can rear! 
The basis of my glory spread 
Far far above a mortal sphere.” 


Heaven heard the sceptred reptile boast, 
And spoke in anger from the sky ; 

*¢ Hear now, thou worm of earth at most, 
Thy doom for this thy vanity ! 

Go, crownless, joyless, soulless forth, 
Exposed to sun, and dew, and storm ; 

Go, grovel with the beasts of earth, 


Till brutal be thy kingly form.” R. 
SONG. 
Ou oft have I marked at the break of the 


day, 
The star of the morning arisiog in light, 
(Methinks there is sadness and joy in its 


ray,) ¥ 
So smilingly tender, so tearfully bright! 
In the twilight of morning, all cloudless its 


sheen, 
It has told that the sun shall as brightly 
arise, 
But ere the red streak of the sun-beam is 


seen 
The storm-cloud bath veiled that mild 
star from our eyes. 


And who cannot look on some vision of 


youth, 
1 aaatied bpight as this opening of 
ay, 
Some Thin that las borne the fair sem- 
blance of truth, 
Which deceived for a moment—then 
hasted away ? 


hth tet tet ted 


THE DESPAIRING MANIAC. 

I LOOKED in through the dungeon-grate, 
Upon the house of doom, 

So dreary and so desolate, 

Where lingering on in hope-lorn state, 
The living find a tomb! 

I looked in on that vault so dim, 

And stood between the light and him. 


As darker fell the shade around, 
Within that horrid place,— 
He rose from off the damp, moist ground, 
(His fetters clanked with heavy sound) — 
Aad slowly turned his face ; 


Poetry :—The Vanished Sceptre:—Song; §c. §. 


{Juue; 
Oh! withering was that ghastly stare, 
They were the features of Despair ! 
And who could look with careless eye, 
Upon that form so low, 
I would have passed it careless by, 
Bat I was forced—I know not why, 
To meet that look of woe! 
That look I never can forget, 
It haunts my sleepless memory yet. 


There was no frown—for that would tell, 
That passion had not fled ;— 

Nor yet that smile, which speaks so well, 

(That idiot smile)-—-that from its cell, 
The flame of Reason dead : 

It. was the face of calm despair, 

And fixed was every feature there. 


No fire was in that hollow eye, 
(Methinks I see it now,) 
But there were marks of agony 
Worn in, by long, long years gone by, 
Upon his furrowed brow ! 
And there he sat woe-worn and wan-- 
’T was but a skeleton of man! 
MEDICcus. 


weevevetetes 


GRAVE OF THE BROKEN. 
HEARTED. 


GRaVE of the broken-hearted—— 
Home for the quiet dead, — 

The softest dew of morning, 
Upon thy turf be shed! 


And there may earliest blossom 
The spring-flowers of the year-— 
And be the last to wither, 
The last to disappear. 


And oh, above all others 
Be seen upon that spot—- 
That modest token-flower, 
Which says--‘‘ Forget me not !"” 


Ah, flower--thou loved memorial— 
All with the dew-tear wet--— 

Still teach me to remember, 
If all beside forget. 


weweeeqene 


SONG. 
Luke, ii. 14. 


‘< PEACE to the stormy breast -- 

Hushed be the heart to rest 
Vanished each tear.’ 

Hark to the choral song, 

Breathed from the angel-throng, 

Seated the stars among— 
Throned in heaven's sphere. 


JUVENIS. 


** Peace, joy, and heaven on earth” — 
Hark to that voice of mirth 
Heaven breathes the lay. 
Hark to that symphony, 
Floating so loftily— 
Falling so blissfully— 
ing away. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Devsepeseses 


Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
the late Rev. Edward Williams, 
D.D. with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Remarks on Aisiavtede Parts 
of Theological Science. By Jo- 
seph Gilbert. Westley, 8vo. 14s. 

THE propagation of Christianity, 

ounce perilous and full of strife, has 

become a comparatively safe and 
peaceful occupation. It has pre- 
pared an eliment for its growth 
congenial with its own nature, and 
in which we shall yet see it shoot 
forth in delightful luxuriance and 
fruitfulness. That arrangement of 
divine providence by which this 
change - been effected, though 
it deprives the lives of the modern 
advocates of truth, of that deep and 
throbbing interest excited on be- 
half of the first evangelists, whose 
career was generally one of varied 
incident, personal suffering, and 
high-wrought emotion, is surely 
not tw be deplored, either by the 
writers or the readers of such lives. 
The records of modern evangelical 
biography cannot even boast of 
that interest and variety which at- 
tach to the men who lived and la- 
boured in the earlier periods of our 
own ecclesiastical history—when 
either in conflicts with the papacy 
or prelacy, or acts of uniformity, 
Protestant, Puritan, and Noncon- 
formist, all in their turn furnished 
ample materjals for memoirs and 
histories glowing with interest in 
every page, and often replete with 
tragical excitement. If there is 
little to record in the biographies 
of modern ministers which could 
assimilate those records to the 
lives of apostles, or the lives of 
puritans, yet they afford opportu- 
nity for a more ample display of 
the finer traits of character, and 
admit a much more soft and chas- 
tened delineation of the calm and 
inward workings of the Gospel 
upon the heart. The christian 
New Series, No. 6. 


minister is seen less in the light 
and elevation of the hero and the 
martyr, but on lower ground, and 
much nearer to common life. The 
change which has taken place in 
these matters is far from being in- 
auspicious. The diversion of the 
public mind from fierce conten- 
tions about the externals of reli- 
gion, has left men more at leisure, 
and in a better frame, to study 
and exhibit its unearthly character,’ 
and its inward impulses. Hence, 
though the general subjects of the 
delineation are substantially the 
same, yet the scene puts on ‘a dif- 
ferent aspect ; and for elements in 
strife, we have pleasing land- 
scapes; for war-scenes, storms, 
and desolation, we have rural oc- 
cupations, smiling peace, and do- 
mestic happiness. The general 
outline is less bold and rugged, 
the features less sublime, and the 
characters less imposing, but the 
fillings-up and the finishing are 
more complete and mellowed. 
The hurry of succeeding incidents, 
the sense of danger and the dis-’ 
play of magnanimity, the rapid 
and great changes, both personal 
and national, recorded in the for- 
mer class of biographies, awaken 
the highest interest in the mind of 
the reader, and bear away the 
sympathies of his heart with a cur- 
rent not to be stemmed; and in 
yielding to which those sympathies 
find at once their excitement and 
their reward. But in the place of 
all this, the biographer of modern 
evangelists must display the mild 
influence of truth in peaceful and 
tolerant times; he must show the’ 
well-matured fruit hanging on the 
tree; the ripening and spreading 
harvest smiling all around; and 
tell of humbler deeds and homelier 
joys. It is less from the current 
of external affairs, and more from 
the quiet operation, the dew-dis- 
2k 








tilling influence of knowledge, that 
he must draw the interest of his 
narratives. Not great occasions, 
but great truths, must make his 
heroes. It may be that the task 
of drawing attention to these 
calmer compositions may be much 
greater than to those replete with 
incident and catastrophe. But if 
the history of any individual is 
matter of curiosity and of gratifi- 
cation to his successors on the 
stage of life, chiefly because it 
may stand connected with the past 
progress or the future triumphs of 
truth and piety, then, though much 
of the excitement, and all the ro- 
mantic air, may be wanting, yet 
assuredly the same great and car- 
dinal qualities remain to interest 
the heart, to feed hope, to gratify 
benevolent sympathies, and to 
awaken happy anticipations. The 
cause of truth and of human im- 
provement lives through all ages, 
and retains the same attractions to 
all that love the one and labour 
for the other; and no species of 
composition can be either more 
pleasing, instructive, or useful, 
than that of evangelical biography. 
Without entering into any length- 
ened discussion upon the article 
before us, we intend to say at 
once, we have seen no life of an 
modern minister of the Ganjal, 
which contains ampler or better 
materials for instructive review, or 
pleasing and encouraging antici- 
ion in reference to the general 
interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom ; and yet, speaking generally, 
the narrative and the episodical 
disquisitions into which the writer 
is drawn by his subject, rather re- 
ct the cause of abstract truth, 
an the visible and direct ad- 
vancement of Christianity. We 
are far from thinking the work less 
interesting on this account; to us 
it is more so. It is an erroneous 
estimate which would disparage 
or over, or not assign to the 
highest rank, the character and la- 
bours of the diligent tutor and the 
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christian author. These are the 
men who may be justly called the 
intellectual and moral miners for 
mankind ; the under-ground work- 
men, who procure, and refine, and 
bring up to light, or stamp and 
make current, the very medium or 
material of intellectual commerce. 
And in estimating either the worth 
or influence of such characters, 
there must be brought into account 
the direct influence of their learn- 
ing, labours, and opinions, first 
upon the immediate objects of their 
tuition, and then, through the en- 
larging circles which these indivi- 
duals are destined to fill at their 
entrance into life, as well as the 
works which, through the medium 
of the press, may go forth to affect 
still wider circles, and to give im- 
pulses in directions the most dis- 
tant and unseen, 

It cannot be doubted that Dr. 
Williams deserved, on many ac- 
counts, a full and distinct bio- 
graphy. Few men among Dis- 
senters, or any other class of the 
community, have filled important 
stations with more respectability 
and honour, or with more satisfac- 
tion to those immediately and most 
deeply concerned. And certainly 
for the inestimable qualities of 
piety» gentleness, and zeal, Dr. 

“s name will stand second to 
that of no man of modern times. 
It is not necessary that we should 
offer any abstract, which would of 
necessity be brief, of the life of this 
excellent and eminent individual, 
as a lengthened Memoir was pub- 
lished in our Magazine for April, 
May, and June 1821, from the 
pen of a gentleman well acquainted 
with the subject, and qualified to 
do it justice. But, instead, we 
may be allowed to indulge in a 
few general and cursory remarks 
upon the merits of this volume, as 
containing a review of the literary 
and theological labours of the emi- 
nent individual, who is its subject. 

In the first place, we think 
the well-earned reputation of Dr. 
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Williams is to be chiefly rested 
upon the very able and successful 
manner in which he discharged the 
office of tutor. Few men have 
been more happily useful to the 
church of Christ in this highly 
important and interesting depart- 
ment of exertion. We ground this 
statement upon the fact, that he 
not only secured the affectionate 
esteem and veneration of his pupils 
in a high degree; but sent forth a 
race of men distinguished by those 
sober and moderate views, and 
animated with that pure and apos- 
tolic zeal, which are of vital im- 
portance in the christian minister. 
We have long remarked, that the 
students of Dr. W. had almost 
uniformly a character of their own: 
among students they were sui 
generis: and this character, we 
must say, was evidently formed 
under the influence which the Doc- 
tor had acquired over them, and 
that it moreover embraced all the 
most essential qualities of the able 
minister of Jesus Christ. Though 
mostly plain men—we mean with- 
out the affectation either of fine 
manners, or fine scholarship—they 
evinced a profound respect for 
sound doctrine, a highly respect- 
able acquaintance with sacred 
literature, and a large measure 
of devotedness to their work. In 
short, they were, speaking gene- 
rally, distinguished ornaments to 
the academy, and an honour to their 
tutor; and many of them are, at 
the present moment, eminent bles- 
sings to numerous congregations 
in various parts of England. We 
think Dr. W.’s habits, acquisitions, 
dispositions, and above all, his 
devotional spirit eminently quali- 
fied him for the work of tuition, 
and that the success attending his 
exertions for so many years, is an 
ample voucher for the ability with 
which he fulfilled that office. 

To all that Mr. Gilbert has 
written upon this branch of his 
subject, we feel persuaded the 
religious public will most cheer- 


fully assent. We could with plea- 
sure extract largely from that part 
of the memoir which relates to 
Dr. Williams’s tutorship and gene- 
ral character; but shall content 
ourselves with one admirable pas- 
sage, which contains much in little 
space. 


*< His piety was most pure and ardent, 
though unobstrusive and unaffected. It 
consisted not at all of superstitious forms 
and abstinences, but was fed by habitual 
meditation and prayer, and by occasional 
seasons of special self-examination and 
humiliation before God. He seemed con- 
stantly to breathe devotion, and his prayers 
were in nothing so much remarkable, as 
in their fulness, fervency, and depth of 
adoration. On such occasions he seemed 
to go as far as man could, in abhorrin 
sin, annihilating self, and glorifying God, 
The word of God, with every part of 
which he was perfectly familiar, was still 
his constant study; and perceiving as he 
did the harmony of its doctrines, his mind 
was unembarrassed, and his heart invigo- 
rated by its holy sentiments. Religion 
was to him not so much duty as enjoy- 
ment. Devoted more than many to ab- 
struse thinking, and possessing a ceaseless 
thirst after knowledge, yet his devotion 
was not injured by his studies; for he 
viewed every thing in its relation to human 
obligation and divine claims. Such was 
the habitual temperament of his spirit, 
that all his investigations were practically 
religious. They led him the more clearly 
to see, and the more impressively to feel, 
that all good, and only good, proceeds 
from God, but that evil is exclusively from 
the creature; of which the result was, a 
more lowly disesteem of himself, a more 
exalted admiration of divine grace, and a 
more glowing delight in the God of his 
salvation. In the divine laws and sanc- 
tions, in the procedure of providence, and 
the general government of creaturés, he 
recognized nothing unbefitting just con- 
ceptions of Deity, nothing capricious, 
nothing unsanctioned by obvious principles 
of equity, while every where in the work 
of redemption and human recovery, he 
beheld, with enraptured admiration, dis- 
plays of unutterable benevolence, wisdom, 
power, and mercy. The expiatory effi- 
cacy of the Saviour’s sacrificial offering, 
and the renovating influence of the Spirit, 
were snbjects the dearest to his heart, the 
source of unfailing peace in his soul, and 
the spring of lively anticipations for the 
life to come. It may be said truly that he 
* delighted himself in the Lord, and that 
he had the desire of his heart.’ 

** Though he possessed little of what is, 
in a sense far too confined, especially de- 
—e genius, his intellectual power 
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_was great, and:peculiarly active. He was 

not a man of fiction, but of reality; de- 
lighting not in excursions of fancy, but in 
the investigation of truth. He loved to 
-pursue nature through the amplest range 
of her innumerable works, tracing with 
sedulous and dutiful admiration, the foot- 
steps of his God; but in the creations of 
man, he felt little comparative interest. 
For the moral sentiment, the chaste satire, 
and the devotional sublime, of the poet, 
‘he had a feeling heart and a kindred taste ; 
but for the airy, the ideal, the descrip- 
tive,—for the qualities which commonly 
captivate and entrance, he possessed not 
responsive emotions. He had imagina- 
tion enough to illustrate by apt compari- 
son, but not so to adorn his composition, 
as to inspire it with life and action. He 
could not abstract the mind of his reader 
from personal consciousness, call up 
scenes before the eye at pleasure, or make 
whomsoever he would, follow the bidding 
of his imagery; but he could instruct the 
willing learner, and lead forth the atten- 
tive mind to a noble maturity of judg- 
ment. They who sought repose from 
doubt, and solid ground to stand on amidst 
the fluctuations of time, and the approach- 
ing realities of eternity, could not commit 
themselves amongst men, to a safer or 
more skilful guide.” — pp. 529—531. 


As an author, Dr. W.’s charac- 
ter, like that of most other men 
who have written largely, has par- 
taken of various fortune. He 
has had one share at least uf suc- 
cess in nearly all his publications 
-—they have beenextensively read, 
pretty fully examined by wise and 
pious men, and they may be now 
said to have settled down into that 
rank they are likely to maintain ; 
and we shall, therefore, express 
most frankly our opinion ef their 
general merits; yet in doing so, we 
shall not forget the respect due to 
the character of so excellent an 
individual, nor the duty which we 
owe to our readers and the cause 
of sacred truth. 

Of his work on the Baptismal 
Controversy, we think highly, and 
agree with Mr. G., that its merits 


have not been fully appreciated. 
This may be accounted for by 
several reasons—it is too large, 
and readers are tired before they 
get half through. Secondly, there 
is much less disposition among 
Pedobaptists to study this ques- 
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tion, than among Baptists ; it is 
not with us, asit is with the Antipe- 
dobaptists—the nucleus of the de- 
nomination—the sine qué non of dis- 
tinction from others, and the ex- 
clusive bond of union among them- 


selves. In the next place, the 
book is so crammed with refer- 
ences, and so full of matter, and all 
of it so dull and heavy, and void 
of all relief, that few readers have 
courage to encounter so formidable 
a task—and we believe, though 
the work is chiefly adapted to mini- 
sterial reading, there is not a large 
number of these, who have fairly 
gone through it. We agree, how- 
ever, with Mr. G., in thinking it 
a work of very respectable merit. 
The dissertation which the review 
of it has here called forth, con- 
taining a condensed view of the 
productions both of Booth and 
Williams in this controversy, with 
many explanations and supple- 
mentary reasonings, is certainly 
one of the ablest sections of the 
present volume, and a to us 
to possess as much, if not more 
merit than the original treatise on 
which it is acomment. It occupies 
80 pages, and will be read by 
persons interested in the contro- 
versy with great pleasure. Per- 
haps, however, in a work of 
biography, it is chargeable with 
stepping rather beyond the fair 
limits of the undertaking, and as- 
sumes occasionally the aspect of 
a distinct and original essay. 

Dr. Williams’s notoriety, if not 
his reputation, has been connected 
in a great degree with his theory 
on the introduction of moral evil, 
of which we shall speak hereafter. 
But his chief and most valuable 
publication is certainly his Essay 
on Equity and Sovereignty. Apart 
ftom the peculiarities of his hypo- 
thesis on moral evil, which deform 
this work in several parts, we 
think it a very able and valuable 
performance, though we are not 
disposed to subscribe to Mr. G.’s 
assertion, that it is ‘* second to no 
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human composition on the subject 
of scientific theology.” We think 
it has certainly thrown some light 
upon difficult points of the divine 
government; and there are per- 
haps few works, if any, which 
place the sublime subject of divine 
sovereignty in a clearer-light: yet 
it is far from being complete, and 
is chargeable throughout with a 
tone of far too much confidence in 
the proposed solutions of perplex- 
ing difficulties. In short, we think 
that the worthy author sometimes 
lost himself (and no wonder) amidst 
scholastic terms and metaphysical 
subtleties, though from the former 
he magnanimously shook himself 
after the first edition; and that 
his expositor has by no means suc- 
ceeded in his attempts to clear cer- 
tain points of Dr. W.’s sentiments 
from formidable objections. Asa 
composition it is heavy in the ex- 
treme, and can set up no claim 
either to elegance of diction or com- 
pactness and cleverness of reason- 
ing. It cannot, however, be read 
by students without benefit; and, 
with the exceptions we have made 
to the taint which it derives from 
the Doctor’s favourite hypothesis, 
it may fairly be said to be his 
chief work. It will certainly sur- 
vive most of his other original pro- 
ductions, and possibly has already 
exerted some considerable degree 
of beneficial influence on the opi- 
nions of theologians, 

But we havereserved to ourselves 
little space for one remaining sub- 
ject of some importance, and on 
which it is necessary we should 
offer an opinion though it must be 
in opposition to the views both of 
the worthy Doctor and his bio- 
grapher. A large portion of the 
claim set up on behalf of Dr. W.’s 
reputation is founded upon his 
publications of various kinds, re- 
lative to the introduction of moral 
evil. Mr. G. comes forward in 
this work as the expositor and de- 
fender of the views of his late 
friend—and we must assign him 


the praise of having written very 
ably in explanation ;—but after 
all, we are satisfied that Dr. W.’s 
views upon this subject are un- 
susceptible of rational defence— 
that they are thoroughly worth- 
less—that whatever degree of at- 
tention they at first excited, and 
whatever favourable impression 
was then made, they are now almost 
universally exploded, and that out 
of the immediate circle of Dr. W.’s 
pupils and friends, there is scarce- 
ly to be found a single divine, ca- 
pable of pronouncing upon the 
theory, that does not view it as 
both erroneous in point of fact, 
false in reasoning, and utterly abor- 
tive as an attempt at metaphysical 
analysis. It explains nothing— 
removes nodifficulty—brings us no 
nearer to satisfaction—but leaves 
us under heavier bonds and deeper 
darkness than those in which it 
found us. With the phraseology 
in which it is explained we will 
not now contend; but with the 
philosophy of the whole theory, if 
we understand it, we honestly de- 
clare that we have settled warfare. 
The theory is, that human liberty 
of will, in connexion with passive 
power, (that is, the absence of 
power, no power, the negation of 
power,) produced necessarily moral 
evil—that is, disobedienceto the di- 
vine will: thus, the creature having 
no claim upon the Creator for any 
thing beyond mere equity, and this 
not including any thing beyond the 
bestowment of intelligence, will, 
and other natural faculties; and 
there being in all created exist- 
ences a natural tendency to nihi- 
lity and to defection, that sup- 
port being withdrawn, which had 
before been granted, liberty and 
passive power necessarily and in- 
evitably generated moral evil. 
Now the insuperable objection to 
this theory is, that even if it be 
allowed that the creature had such 
a tendency to nihility, considered 
apart and without the neo of 
the Creator, it could not be equi- 
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table in the Creator to deal with 
that creature as if it had in its na- 
ture no such defect; that is, to 
require that a creature which he 
has made inevitably tending to 
nihility, should never fall into 
nihility : that would be requiring 
that a being he has made neces- 
sarily mortal should never die. 
In other and plainer language, it 
would be demanding an impos- 
sibility, and cannot be entertained 
for a moment, even as a possible 
supposition in reference to God. 
This being, however, the analogy 
on the one side of which Dr. W.’s 
monstrous hypothesis has grown, 
we shall assume it as the simple 
foundation of another analogy, 
which, on the other side of it, com- 
pletely overthrows all his specula- 
tion. He says, “‘ Passive power 
is that tendency to nihility, phy- 
sically considered, and to defec- 
tion, morally considered, which of 
absolute necessity belongs to every 
dependent or created nature.”— 
> The continued perfection of any 
creature must be owing to such 
continued acts of God as cannot 
be claimed in equity.”* Now 
if it would not be equitable in 
the Almighty to expect that a 
creature, whose tendency to ni- 
hility is necessary, should be im- 
mortal, is it not equally so, to re- 
quire of one whose natural and 
inevitable tendency, morally con- 
sidered, is to defection, should 
reserve its state of moral per- 
ection? and can an equitable God 
punish for the operation of ten- 
dencies of his own bestowment, or 
for that defect or passive power, 
or name it what you will, which 
was the inseparable attendant of 
a created and dependent nature, 
and in the existence of which the 
will of that creature could not be 
concerned, or in any degree in- 
fluential to restrain or counteract 
it; a tendency to moral defection 





* Sermon on Predestination, notes to 
Doddridge’s Works, vol. iv. 
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which did not follow or accom- 
pany any previous delinquency, 
but which actually preceded it, 
and appertained to the being sim- 


ply as a creature? If, as Dr. W. 
states, the preservation of crea- 
tures from nihility is owing to 
continued acts of divine support, 
that divine support itself is as 
necessary a condition of their ex- 
istence, and of their accountable- 
ness for that existence, as can 
well be conceived; and in sup- 
position of its withdrawment, it 
appears to us it would be capri- 
cious and absurd to require the 
creature to continue in the same 
state as during the period of its 
bestowment. So we are inclined to 
infer, that all those conditions, sup- 
ports, or endowments, which were 
essential first of all to accountable- 
ness, must in equity be continued, 
or the accountableness which arises 
out of them must vanish with 
them. The whole hypothesis is, 
we humbly conceive, explained 
and refuted thus :—I create a stone 
with a power, (call it plus or 
minus,) a power of gravitation. 
By an act of sovereignty I hold 
up that stone, contrary to its na- 
tural tendency downward; and J 
say to it, now your natural ten- 
dency is downward, but as an act 
of my sovereign power I hold you 
up; but when [ withdraw that 
hand which holds you up, I ex- 
pect you to maintain your place, 
not to yield to your natural power 
of gravitation, and I shall be just- 
ly incensed at your fall. The sum 
and substance of this is, man was 
free to fall but not to stand. Dr. 
W. talks of gracious and sove- 
reign supports, but the scriptures 
afford no reason to think that any 
thing was withdrawn which had 
been previously enjoyed. Dr. W, 
thought that the principle of ten- 
dency to defection, naturally and 
morally considered as inseparable 
from the creature, so self-evident, 
that “no reasonable being would 
ever deliberately controvert it.”— 
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However willing we might be, 
upon some explanation, to sub- 
scribe to the first part of the prin- 
ciple, that there is in created na- 
tures a tendency to nihility, yet to 
the second we totally demur. But 
even the first is not indisputable, 
In created natures, the Doctor says, 
there is a tendency to nihility : 
does he mean, the Creator gives 
them such a tendency ? or, that he 
cannot give them any opposite 
tendency? or, that substance hath 
any tendency to be or not to be, 
apart from the power and will of 
the Creator? If God wills a crea- 
ture into existence, it must remain 
in existence eternally; unless the 
first will involved a specific limita- 
tion, or be followed by a second, 
willing the nihility of that creature, 
We can see no incongruity in 
believing that God at first willed 
souls, spirits, bodies to be eter- 
nal; and that this will gave them 
a tendency the opposite of ni- 
hility ; and that tendency, (though 
we object to the term,) is essen- 
tial to them, though not indepen- 
dently of God; for, independently 
of his will, there could neither be 
existence, nature nor. tendency ; 
and he could not deal with those 
which have a tendency to nihility 
as if they had none. But as to 
the second branch of the great 
principle of this theory—that crea- 
tures, morally considered, have, 
simply as creatures, an inevitable 
necessary tendency to defection— 
we deny it utterly; and, so far 
from its being true, we apprehend, 
divine displeasure could exist 
against rational intelligences only 
on the supposition of the reverse, 
that is, of a palpable and direct 
violation of all their moral tenden- 
cies: and hence, that moral evil, 
so far from being a mere yielding 
to the necessary tendency of their 
original nature, is a disruption of 
those tendencies, and a violence 
offered to every moral principle, 
be it active, or be it passive— 
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power, or passive power—bestowed 
as the essential condition of ac- 
countableness. 

The hypothesis itself we have long 
deemed a reliefless shift ; and we 
know that we are supported in this 
opinion by the matured and de- 
liberate judgment of the ablest 
divines both of England and Scot- 
land. We would not, however, 
leave these strictures without stat- 
ing that there is a broad line of 
distinction to be observed between 
the hypothesis and the Essay on 
Equity and Sovereignty in which it 
is developed. We deem it in- 
cumbent, therefore, to state, that 
we place the value of the essay on 
other ground; and that it appears 
to us to derive its chief claim to 
public esteem from the important 
and useful limitation of sove- 
reignty, to the right of giving or 
withholding gracious benefits, as 
opposed to what has been too ge- 
nerally apprehended as involved 
in the idea of sovereignty—viz. 
a right to do all and every thing 
within the compass of shictens 
divine will and power. Sove- 
reignty, as Dr. W. shows, does 
not extend indefinitely on both sides 
of the boundary line called equity, 
but merely refers to the right of 
imparting or withholding such be- 
nefits as are purely gratuitous. 
In support of this view, Dr. W. 
has done much, and particularly 
in the second edition of his essay, 
which, as Mr. G. states, is greatly 
improved; but on the hypothesis 
itself, wherever we meet with it, 
and that is not unfrequently in the 
Doctor’s later productions, we feel 
disposed always to write TEKEL. 
We should not have offered these 
arg strictures upon what has 
ong been considered a defunct 
theory, had not the author of the 
present volume made a laboured 
effort at its reanimation. 

That Dr. W. and his -biogra- 
pher should speak with confi- 
dence of the progress of the views 
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detailed in the hypothesis, is sub- 
ject of surprise, because we are 
quite confident they are as much 
mistaken as to the matter of fact, 
as they are in the theory to 
which it relates. But we were still 
more grieved to find some degree 
of asperity employed in censuring 
those who have not fallen into the 
Doctor’s views, as though they 
had neither ability to understand 
it, mor patience to study it, 
nor candour enough to do its 
author justice. With Mr. G.’s 
attachment to the memory, and 
admiration of the abilities of his 
late friend, we can have no quar- 
rel; but with the manner in which 
he has expressed himself of men 
who opposed Dr. W.’s theory— 
men certainly of equal respectabi- 
lity, learning, and taient—we con- 
fess ourselves dissatisfied. In 
short, we could have wished that 
the author of this admirable vo- 
lume had suffered the controversy 
upon passive power to sleep, as it 
inevitably must, in defiance of all 
attempts at resuscitation. The 
author might have contented him- 
self with a mere narrative of the 
facts connected with it, and a brief 
analysis of the different tracts 
which appeared at the time, with- 
out mingling further in the strife, 
or reviving it; and this, we think, 
should have been his course, es- 
pecially as the office of umpire 
cannot be honourably sustained by 
one who has previously committed 
himself as a strenuous partizan. 
We make these remarks with 
the utmost respect and esteem for 
Mr. G., and with regret that, in a 
aork so full of interest, so well writ- 
ten, so complete, and so much, in 
other respects, what a biography of 
a scholar, and a theologian should 
be, there should exist even these 
inconsiderable grounds of objec- 
tion. After all, we fear we may 
have given offence by our honesty, 
and may have failed to convey to 
our readers the high sense we en- 
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tertain of the value of this volume. 
It is the result of great labour, of 
very patient and close attention to 
the numerous publications of Dr. 
W., and is altogether ably and 
elegantly written, well digested, 
and well arranged. The Appen- 
dix contains several long and ela- 
borate notes on Metaphysics—ihe 
Notion of the Deity—Liberty and 
Necessity, and Moral Science; in 
all of which the learned biogra- 
pher displays considerable acute- 
ness and extent of research. Had 
we space, or were the subject ge- 
nerally interesting, we should cer- 
tainly contest, in friendly opposi- 
tion, several of the author’s funda- 
mental principles ; but we have no 
inclination. Metaphysics is a 
thin and shapeless element—a soil 
that promises much and yields 
little—a shifting sand—a feast 
spread with large and splendid 
covers, but empty dishes and innu- 
tritious viands. 
Auro non dapibus oneratur mensa: Ministri 
Apponunt oculis plurima, pauca gule. 
We take our leave of Mr. G. 
with many thanks for the interest- 
ing volume he has composed, and 
with our cordial recommendation, 
of his labours to the attention of 
our readers. We may mention, 
that the volume contains an excel. 
lent likeness of Dr. W., but that 
we observed no account of his age 
at the time of his death. 


Set tet 


On Personal Election and Divine 
Sovereignty; a Discourse, with 
an Appendix containing Notes 
and Observations on Collateral 
Subjects. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A. M. Third Edition. London: 
Westley. 

(Concluded from page 256.) 

WE have long been satisfied, 

that the question regarding perso- 

nal election hinges upon one point, 
namely, whether the conversion of 

a sinner,—whether the first spiri- 

tual movements of the unrenewed 

heart to God, be, or be not ‘the 
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effect of divine influence. If they 
be, we cannot see how, with any 
thing like consistency, the doctrine 
of election can possibly be denied. 
Whatever God does, he must have 
intended to do. And if the inten- 
tion existed the preceding moment, 
are we to suppose that it did not 
exist the moment before that? 
And, in a word, where, in tracing 
the intention back, can we consist- 
ently or rationally stop short of 
eternity? We should have no 
objection, then, to place the doc- 
trine on this issue. The Scriptures 
represent the “carnal mind” as 
‘‘ enmity against God.” If it can 
be proved that enmity, without 
any extraneous influence, may, by 
voluntary choice, change itself to 
love, we are ready to give up the 
necessity of personal election. 
The Scriptures represent the change 
that takes place in the conversion 
of a sinner as a new birth, a resur- 
rection, a creation :—if it can be 
successfully shown, that a change 
so designated can be of the sin- 
ner’s own producing; nay, if it 
can be shown to be of the sinner’s 
own commencing—for really if he 
be capable of beginning the work, 
he is capable of doing it all—if he 
can make the first movement of 
spiritual life and action, he may 
make the second and the third; if 
he can find in himself the vivifying 
principle, we can have little diffi- 
culty as to the subsequent deve- 
lopment of the functions of life— 
if he can himself introduce the 
gérm, we may leave to himself the 
foliage, the blossom, and the fruit. 
If the possibility, then, of self- 
change can be established, we are 
ready to give up the doctrine of 
personal election. _ But if, on the 
contrary, it be God that begins the 
work of grace, then we must insist 
upon it, God must have previously 
intended to begin it ; and this inten- 
tion, or purpose, carried back, as 
we are constrained to do with all 
divine purposes and intentions, to 
eternity, is election. The idea of 
New Serizs, No. 6. 
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@ portion of grace common to all, 
but improved by some to salva- 
tion, and not by others, makes no 
alteration here; inasmuch as. this 
common grace is not the cause of 
the difference between one sinner 
and another; this arises from the 
improvement of it; and the ques- 
tion then resolves itself into— 
Whence the disposition so to im- 
prove it? Is it from the sinner 
himself, or is it from God? 

The view which we have thus 
given of the question, is substan- 
tially and forcibly urged by Mr. 
Fletcher. 


‘* Whatever distinctions may be con- 
ceived to exist,” says he, ‘* between pre- 
science and fore-ordination, there can be 
no doubt as to the virtual identity of the 
terms when applied to all the instances of 
positive and immediate energy. Now the 
exertion of power in the conversion of a 
sinner (if we believe the testimony of re- 
velation) is as clearly the effect of that 
energy, as his creation. On this subject, 
the language of the apostle, in the epistle 
before us, is peculiarly worthy of our no- 
tice. He describes the power displayed in 
the conversion of the Ephesians, to be 
‘the exceeding greatness of his power, 
according to the working of that mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead.”” But if the conversion 
of a sinner require such ap amazing e 
to effect it, then every instance in t 
whole course of time from its first to its 
latest periods, in which such an energy is 
exerted, must not only be distinctly fore- 
known, but must be foreknown, in conse- 
quence of the fixed.and immutable deter- 
minations of infinite sovereignty. If any 
of the hunian race be actually saved, and 
their salvation proceed upon the principles 
we have stated; if it be the effect of spiri- 
tual influence, and that spiritual influence 
result from divine sovereignty, then there 
must have been an intention to display that 
sovereignty, to communicate that influ- 
ence, to effect that salvation; and the 
intention must have been personal in its 
objects, eternal in its date, and determinate in 
all the means by which its designs of mercy are 
to be accomplished.” —pp. 29, 30. 


These three particulars are then 
illustrated and established, in a 
course of argumentation through. 
which our limits will not permit us 
to follow the eloquent preacher: 
The following short is 
excellent, and places the proof of 

28 
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election in a point of light that has 
always appeared to our minds 
equally simple and satisfactory. 


*¢ The operations of mind as well as the 
actions of matter, are understood by his 
wisdom, and controlled by his agency. To 
suppose the formation of a plan in his in- 
finite counsels, on which the everlasting 
salvation of millions of the human race 
should depend, and the devclopment of 
which should involve in it the whole scheme 
of Providence in all its vast and mysterious 
dispensations, and to imagine that any 
part of that plan should be indeterminate, 
abandoned to the accidents of time, or to 
the capricious uncertainties of the human 
will, is to conceive of monstrous and in- 
compreliensible contradictions. But why 
do I speak of accidents and uncertainties ? 
‘There can be nothing coutingent or uncer- 
tain in the views of the great Divinity. 
Pate, and chance, and blind necessity, 
should be for ever excluded from the con- 
ceptions we form of the Omnisciext mind. 
He is HIS OWN REASON, and HIS OWN 
LAW; and ‘ OF HIM, AND THROUGH 
HIM, AND TO HIM ARE ALL THINGS!’ ’’?— 
pp. 30, 31. 

It does, indeed, appear to us 
“(a monstrous and incomprehen- 
sible contradiction,” utterly re- 
pugnant to all our conceptions of 
the wisdom of the Supreme, that 
the whole of the stupendous 
scheme, for the salvation of man, 
should have been devised and exe- 
cuted, and then left to a mere per- 
adventure, whether it should have 
any result,—whether a single soul 
should be saved in consequence of 
it. But we must go even further. 
For, in our apprehension, if human 
nature be in the state of spiritual 
alienation and death, in which the 
Bible affirms it to be,—it would 
not be a mere uncertainty whether 
any would be saved, whether any 
would avail themselves of its pro- 
posals, and become partakers of 
its benefits;—it would be «a cer- 
tainty that none would. 

*¢ If it still be suggested,’”’ says Mr, F., 
*¢ that the ordination to eternal life, was 
the consequence of foreseen faith and holi- 
ness ;—L ask, of what are faith aud holi- 
ness the consequence? What are their 
ultimate and immediate causes? Is not 
such an assumption directly subversive of 
the Apostle’s language ? ‘ he‘hath chosen 
us;" not because he foresaw our holiness, 
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but THAT WE SHOULD BE HOLY ?’ Holi- 
ness is the consequence, and not the rea- 
son; the intended effect, and not the ex- 
citing cause, of divine favour.” 


Nothing can be clearer than this. 
Indeed, we are astonished that any 
should ever have broached such a 
sentiment as that of election on the 
ground of foreseen holiness, who 
profess at all to adhere to the doc- 
trine of salvation by grace. It is 
very manifest, that the reason of 
any divine purpose must be the 
same as the reason of the divine 
act, that is the fulfilment of the 
purpose. Jt will therefore follow, 
that election on the ground of holi- 
ness foreseen, is, in principle, the 
very same as salvation on the 
ground of holiness existing. Elec- 
tion, is salvation in purpose: and 
the Divine Being cannot purpose 
to save on one ground, and actu- 
ally save on another. ~ 


‘© The-difficulty is not in the purposes, 
but in the dispensation of grace ; and if 
the sovereignty of Divine mercy in the 
salvation of some can be harmonized with 
the equity of Divine justice in the punish- 
ment of others, there can be no rational 
objection against the preceding determina- 
tion.”’—p. 39. 

We would gladly extract the 
whole of what remains on this head 
of discourse, in which the preacher 
ably and eloquently replies to the 
questions— ‘“‘ How can we recon- 
cile the existence of such an ante- 
cedent decree of salvation with the 
responsibility of man, or with the 
universality of moral and evangeli- 
cal obligations? How can it be 
the duty of ALL to believe the 
Gospel; and why is it proclaimed 
to all, indefinitely, if the gracious 
intentions of God are under any 
limitation whatever?” But our 
limits have already been trans- 
gressed. We refer our readers to 
the discourse itself, and tonote VI. 
of the appendix. 

For the same reason, we must 
pass hastily over the remaining 
parts of the discourse. Under the 
third head, the MEDIUM of spiri- 
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tual blessings, Mr. F. states it as 
‘the. pre-eminent glory of the 
Gospel, that it reveals the doc- 
trine of mediation; that it exhibits 
a perfect accordance between the 
sovereignty of Divine mercy, and 
the immutable claims of Divine 
justice.” He shows how “this 
accordance is secured by the con- 
stitutions of a mediatorial system ;” 
—pointing out the nature of medi- 
ation in geseral, and briefly vindi- 
cating the particular kind of me- 
diation which constitutes ‘* the 
grand specific peculiarity of the 
christian system,”—uamely, “‘ ME- 
DIATION BY SACRIFICE.” 


‘“*The moral necessity of a sacrificial 
mediation arises from the justice of Gol; 
and every scheme which rejects this scrip- 
tural doctrine, or by the artifice of general 
and ambiguous terms, explains away its 
meaning, is an implied reflection on the 
divine veracity, supposes an exorbitance 
in the prior demands of the law, deranges 
the order and harmony of the divine per- 
fections, and nouristies the flattering, pre- 
sumptuous hope of impunity. On the 
other hand, the admission of tnis doctrine 
gives consistency, harmony, and grandeur 
to the discoveries of revelation, accounts 
for the prevalence of sacrifices, explains 
the design of the Mosaic econoiny, and 
justifies the rapturous emotions, and ardent 
language of the primitive believers, On 
no other supposition than that of its truth, 
can we zive any rational interpretation to 
the sentiments and feelings of the sacred 
writers. Deprived of this principle, the 
grand magnificence of revelation is ruined, 
and its glory departed for ever. It is the 
source of hope and cousolaticn to the 
saints on earth, and the theme of en- 
lightened and eterna! contemplation in the 
heavenly world. Angels * desire to look 
into the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that follows ;’ and in the Lamb that was 
slain, and who redeemed them unto God 
by his blood,’ the spirits of the just -made 
perfect, will for ever rejoice.””—p. 45, 


We are not quite sure of the 
correctness of the terms in which 
the fourth head is announced— 
“the DESIGN of SPIRITUAL 
BLESSINGS.” The design specified 
is, ‘* that we should be holy.” But 
in the text, the holiness does not 
appear as the design of the be- 
stowment of spiritual blessings, 
but as the design of election ;—and 
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in this connexion, after all, it 
stands in the author’s illustrations. 
There has perhaps been, in the 
announcement of this head, a slight 
sacrificing of accuracy to the neat- 
ness and compact uniformity of 
the method. Holiness is rather a 
part, and a leading part too, of the 
spiritual blessings themselves, than 
the design of their bestowment. 

‘* The special design of God in 
the economy of grace, to secure 
the personal holiness of all who 
are interested in its blessings”—is 
a subject of paramount import- 
ance: and, long as the discourse 
is, we should not have complained 
of Mr. F. had be, in preparing this 
third edition, entered into ita little 
more at large. A few pages set- 
ting forth the unscriptural absurdity 
of the antinomian heresy, would 
have been acceptable from such 
a pen, especially in a discourse, 
of which the main design is to 
establish, on scriptural grounds, 
some of those very doctrines, the 
perversion and abuse of which 
constitute the basis of the perni- 
cious system. What is said, how- 
ever, was perhaps enough at the 
time when the discourse was 
preached ; and, in point of excel- 
lence, it is in harmony with its 
general character :— 

«¢ ¢ Witaert holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.’ Heaven is the scene of perfect 
purity. There nothing shall enter that 


defileth ; aad a moral capacity for the en- 
joyments and services of that exalted state 


_ must be possessed in time, or the eaee: 


city will remain forever! Here the c 
racter must be formed, which is to fix our 
future destiny. 

‘© The Janguage of the text leads us to 
anticipate the glory of that period, when 
all who have been ‘ chosen in Christ’ 
shali he ‘ holy snd withont blame before 
him.’ This will be the state of ultimate 
and perfect bliss. What, Christians, is 
the source of your most poignant sorrow ? 
What renders the life of repentance as 
necessary as the life of faith? What so 


often fills you with anxious solicitude and 

deep contrition ? The sin that cleaves to 

you—that mingles with your holiest duties, 

that intrudes on your most sacred joys, 

that constantly impedes your progress and 

—s your happiest hours. Why do 
2582 
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mu it with hallowed delight the hope 
ae hewvedy felicities? Merely because 


that in that state, you will be exempted 
from the trials, and calamities, and pains 
of the present life? No—but because 
then, the cause of sorrow shall cease ; then 
rs shall ‘ see the Saviour as he is ;’ and 

‘ holy and without blame before him.’ 
It is for this you are ‘ looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and the Finisher of faith.’ 
This is the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished. The mind shall then be puri- 
fied from all that is debasing, and fitted 
for all that is ennobling ;—employed in 
unceasing and eternal inquiry, perpetually 
delighted with new accessions of know- 
ledge, purity, and joy; and for ever ad- 
vancing in perfection ‘ from glory to 
glory.” It is to this state our hignest 
hopes are directed ; for then the Redeemer 
will present his church ‘ unreproveable— 
without blemish and without spot.’ His 
designs of mercy will then have received 
their completion. ‘ Death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory:’ and Gop WILL BE 
ALL IN ALL !’’— pp. 48, 49. 

In concluding, Mr. F. employs 
his subject, to repress the presump- 
fuous, to direct the inquiring, and 
to suggest topics of admonition and 
consolation to the sincere. 

«« Presumptuous speculators” 
are divided by him into two classes 
—in the first place, ‘‘ those who 
deny the doctrines he has attempted 
to vindicate and explain, without 
a diligentexamination of the Scrip- 
tures, and fervent prayer for di- 
vine instruction”—and secondly, 
those who ‘ abuse and pervert 
these important doctrines,” by 
** holding the truth in unrighteous- 
ness,” and “turning the grace of 
God into licentiousness.” In ad- 
dressing himself to the former, he 
forcibly points out the importance 
of taking our principles from the 
Bible, and of bringing to the in- 
quiry, a mind disposed to yield an 
Gepheit deference to its decisions ; 
and, briefly, but ably, exposes the 
“‘ vulgar cavil,” as he appropri- 
ately designates it—* if we are to 
be saved, we shall be saved, what- 
ever be our vices; andif we are 
to. be lost, we shall be lost, what- 
ever be our virtues.” The short 


aragraph addressed to the second 
trscpton of presumptuous spe- 
, we shall extraet.entire, as 
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redeeming, by the high-toned and 
indignant energy of its reprehen- 
sion, the deficiency of enlargement 
on the holy tendencies of the Gos- 


pel. 


¢¢ But there is another class of presump- 
tuous speculations. I allude to the abuse 
and pervers:on of these important doctrines, 
by those who ‘ hold the truth in unrighte- 
ousness,’ and ‘ turn the grace of God into 
licentiousness.’ Such characters existed 
in the first age of the church, and roused 
by their unhallowed temper, the indigna- 
tion of the Apostle Pan!. They sinned, 
* because grace abounded !’ His spirit re- 
volte with holy abhorrence from the im- 
pious sentiment; and armed with the sanc- 
tions and authority of inspiration, he has 
denounced it with eternal infamy. ‘ Shall 
we continue in sin, that grace may abound ? 
Gov ForsBip!’ The principle that in- 
volves in it such a conclusion, is a mon- 
strous combination of ingratitude, im- 
piety, and absurdity. The man that in- 
fers his licence to live as he pleases, be- 
cause he presumes he is the subject of 
sovereign mercy, gives.awful proof of his 
ignorance of that mercy ; and of his oppo- 
sition to its holy and sanctifying opera- 
tions : aad if there be any being on earth, 
who might be appropriately termed ‘ the 
son of perdition,’ and who emphatically 
claims our deepest commiseration, it is 
the man who wrests to his own damnation, 
the doctrines of grace! ‘ Let him that 
nameth the name of Christ, depart from 
iniquity.’ ’—pp. 52, 53. 

But we must have done. We 
recommend the discourse and 
the appendix (several of the 
articles in which are very valu- 
able) most earnestly, to the 
serious and careful perusal and 
study of all who are desirous 
of forming scriptural, and conse- 
quently enlightened sentiments, on 
the highly important, and in some 
respects difficult subjects of which 
they treat, and who would see 
these subjects discussed withclear- 
ness of argumentation, eloquence 
of expression, warmth of devo- 
tional feeling, and pointed faith-- 
fuluess of practical application, 

A Greek and lish Lexicon ; in 
which are explained all the Words 
used by the best Greek Writers of 
Prose and Verse, ;—the secondary 
Senses of a term derived by Ana- 
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logy from the Primary, and the 
Primary, when doubtful, deduced 
from one of the Oriental Tongues ; 
—each Word, and in general, its 
distinet Senses, are justified by 
reference to original Authors ;— 
the doubtful Vowels in the ex- 
plained Word are marked as long 
or short. Intended not only for 
the Use of Learners in Private 
and in the Public Schools, but 
also for those who, after the usual 
periods of Education, seek to ac- 
quire a more accurate and exten- 
sive acquaintance with the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By John Jones, LL.D. 
8vo. pp. xv. and columns 1744, 
Price £1.10s. Longman and 
Co. 1823. 
So far as we have been able to 
examine this long-desired publica- 
tion, it has given us very great sa- 
tisfaction. A Greek Lexicon in 
English, except in the confined 
range of the Septuagint and the 
New Testament, is, we believe, a 
new possession. Habit has, in- 
deed, given us a prejudice in fa- 
vour of Latin, as the medium of 
interpretation; but we confess, that 
we know of no sound reason for 
this preference, except, that the 
use of a Lexicon in Latin, contri- 
butes something towards familia- 
rizing the Latin language. Yet 
this is but a collateral object; and 
the subtraction of one way of pro- 
moting it, may be compensated by 
an increased degree of attention 
and diligence in the use of the 
other means of improvement in that 
necessary department. The points 
in philology and _ interpretation, 
which are illustrated by the juxta- 
position of the two languages, are 
not so numerous or important as 
might, previously to examination, 
be supposed; but the explanation 
of many Greek words, and of by 
far the en number of idiomati- 
cal expressions, can be given in 
English with incomparably greater 


precision than in Latin. As, then, 
the chief object of a Greek Lexi- 
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con is to learn Greek, it cannot 
admit of a doubt, that the method 
which conducts to’ this end the 
most certainly, completely, and 
speedily, is the best. Mr. Wake- 
field, who had expended much 
labour upon a work of this kind ; 
but which at last he did not receive 
sufficient encouragement to pub- 
lish, considered ‘* the interpreta- 
tion of Greek words in ENGLISH, 
as incomparably preferable in 
every respect for domestic use to 
a Latin interpretation; and this 
single variation will render, it is 
presumed, the projected Lexicon 
a most eligible acquisition to 
schools, and all private students of 
the Greek language. A Latin in- 
terpretation must generally ap- 
pear inadequate to an English 
student, is frequently no less ob- 
secure and unintelligible than the 
original, and often serves only to 
coneeal the doubts and ignorance 
of the lexicographer. On the con- 
trary, the true power and nice pecu- 
liarities of the Greek idiom, ma 
be communicated more fully and 
clearly in the English language, 
which is, for the most part, ex- 
tremely well caleulated to repre- 
sent the eleganciés and proprieties 
of the Greek tongue.” —{ Plan, &c. 
of anew Greek and English Lexicon, 
1800.) 

Dr. Jones’s Lexicon does not 
profess to contain all the words 
thet are found in the ancient Greek 
writers still extant. We believe, 
indeed, that no single Lexicon 
in existence could make such a 
pretension ; yet we hope, that it 
will be nearly, if not perfectly, 
realized in Mr. Valpy’s edition of 
Stephens. But our readers will 
not deem Dr. Jones to. have con- 
fined himself within a range too 
narrow for general usefulness, when 
we inform them that it is adapted 
to the following authors: verse; 
Homer, Hesiod; Pindar, the three 
tragedians, Arist nes, Theo- 
critus, and some of the mimer poets: 
prose; Herodotus, Thucydides; 
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Demosthenes, Zenophon ; the most 
popular writings of Plato, Aris- 
totle,and Theophrastus; Plutarch, 
Lucian, Longinus, the Septuagint, 
and the New Testament. 

There is no point in which the 
authors of Dictionaries have been 
so generally confounded and de- 
ficient, as the classification of the 
senses which they ascribe to words. 
Some content themselves with a 
mere catalogue of alleged mean- 
ings, thrown together without any 
attempt at order, destitute of any 
associating principle, impracticable 
to the memory, and often most re- 

ugnant to sound principles of 
anguage. Others form an arrange- 
ment, by putting the words into 
groups according to their assum- 
ed affinities of signification; but 
searcely ever do they endeavour 
to establish a great primary signi- 
fication, and to show how the 
others have proceeded from that, 
in different lines of radiation, and 
fixing themselves at different stages 
of distance from the common origin. 
This is, unquestionably, a task of 
extreme difficulty, and in which a 
perfect satisfaction is perhaps never 
to be expected; but every ap- 
roach to it, onrational principles, 
Is valuable, and will immensely 
facilitate the acquisition and the 
sound intelligence of any language. 
The two great instruments for this 
purpose are original derivation, 
and the association of ideas. To 
use the first of these, requires the 
knowledge of some other more 
ancient language or languages ; 
and to use the latter, a correct 
acquaintance with the philosophy 
of thought, a lively genius, and a 
solid pm oan are indispensable ; 
and in all, a philologist should, 
with the utmost candour and rigid 
self-denial, keep the broad distinc- 
tion between proof and hypothesis. 
That Dr. Jones possesses the qua- 
lifications which we have enume- 
rated, in a high degree, we think 
no one who knows:him, or is 


acquainted with his writings, can 
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deny. Our convictions have often 
led us to differ from him, on points 
not trivial of history and theology ; 
but it has always been with respect 
and admiration. In reference to 
this highest department of philo- 
logy, of which we are speaking, 
he has laid a noble foundation, and 
has built well upon it; yet, it can- 
not be doubted, that himself (si 
plures in annos nobis optantibus 
supersit ) and others, will carry on 
the edifice with constant emenda- 
tions and improvements. On this 
topic we extract the following 
passage from his large and interest- 
ing preface ; premising that, in his 
judgment, “‘ the Greek language 
is necessarily of Asiatic origin: 
the Hebrew, with its several dia- 
lects, the Chaldean, Syriac, Ara- 
bic; the Shanscreet and the Palévi 
or ancient Persian; alone contain 
the sources from whence it flowed.” 
We must also remark, that the in- 
stance of axri does not appear to 
us the most satisfactory that might 
have been adduced. 


** It is a common notion, that many 
words in all languages convey a variety of 
significations. But, in strict propriety, a 
term has but one sense; or, at most, but 
two, a literal and an analogical sense. 
Every word, on every occasion, presents 
the same idea; and it conveys different 
ideas, only because it stands in different 
connexions. Thus in one connexion, antn 
may mean ‘read, in another a shore, and, 
with an accidental change of termination 


(axric) it denotes a ray of the sun. But 
in every piace the word still means the 
same thing: for axktTn is ayeTn, broken, 
from ay, to break ; corn broken is meal; 
broken ground or rock isa shore ; and the 
broken, scattered light of the sun is its 
rays. So Aeyw to speak, or Aeyopat to 
lie down, are still the self-same word, For 
it is the Hebrew pitd to assemble or gather: 
to gather letters or words is to utter them ; 
to gather myself for repose is to lie down: 
thus a man, when deposited in the grave, 
may be said to be gathered to bis fathers. 
But, overlooking the primary sense of a 
term, and the peculiarity of its context, we 
ascribe to the word itself what it owes to 
accidental associations. Hence interpre- 
ters, almost on all occasions, fall into the 
double error, of distinguishing, on one 
hand, the senses of a word, when in reality 
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there is no difference of sense; and of an- 
nexing to it, on the other, a sense that be- 
longs to the other words in the sentence. 
Damm, Sturze, and Schleusner, though 
the most accurate and the most learned of 
all lexicographers, are continually charge- 
able with these twofold errors, especially 
in explaining the prepositious and [other] 
particles. The only correct and adequate 
way, therefore, of interpreting a word, is 
in every step to preserve its original power, 
and to quote at least a part of the context. 
This [ have generally done in italics, and 
then express the word and its context by 
one equivalent term in English.”’—Pref: 
p. vii. First edit. 

As the fairest way of enabling 
our readers to judge of the plan 
and utility of this work, we shall 
copy two or three articles, request- 
ing them to compare each with the 
same word in Schrevelius, Hede- 
ric, and Scapula, and, if in their 
power, with the Thesaurus of 
Henry Stephens ; also with Min- 
tert, Parkhurst, Ewing, and 
Schleusner, in their Scripture- 
Lexicons. To assist in this com- 
parison, we shall also annex the 
corresponding article from a Lexi- 
con of great excellence, which is 
too little known in England—the 
late Professor Schneider's Greek 
and German Dictionary, third edi- 
tion, 2 volumes, in quarto, Leipzig, 
1819.—By the way, we find in the 
Preface to Dr. Jones’s second edi- 
tion, (p. viii.) the name of Schnei- 
der put, by a lapse of the pen -or 
the printer, for that of Scheide, the 
Dutch philologist. 

‘*“Apa, ap, (by dropping a) pa, lo, 
behold—therefore, then, accordingly—I 
say, 1 suppose or presume,—namely, that 
is to say, to wit,--perhaps, peradventure, 
by chance, moreover. The particle apa 
seems to have the same common origin with 
épaw : and, as its use consists in inviting 
the attention of the reader to the subject 
of discourse as worthy of especial notice, 
its primary signification is that of Lo, Be- 
HOLD. Thus, the flatterer in Theophras- 
tus, Char. 2. on secing his friend eat- 
ing languidly, takes up a delicate bit, 
and adds ToUrt apa we ypnoroy eott, 
lo this, how excellentitis! Avrap apa 
Zeve dwxe cvaxropy, &c. ll. B. 103. 
but lo, Jupiter gave it to Mercury. Under 
the figure of the sceptre Homer derives the 
power of Agamemnon from Jupiter, and, 


as he wislied to render this idea prominent, 
he fixes the reader’s attention by apa. 
Again, kat 6 Kupoc \aBwy edidov re 
apa row Tater, Kat Gua edeyer, w 
madec, W apa epdAvapoupey bre Tra 
ev Te Tapadeop Snpia eOnpwper. 
Xen. IT. 1, 4, 11. and Cyrus took the 
presents, and lo! he distributed among 
the boys, saying at the same time, See 
boys, how we trifle when we hunt wild 
beasts in the park! Here the first apa, 
lo, marks the consequence of the grant 
made by Astyages, and is precisely what 
we express by THEREFORE, ACCORDINGLY, 
THEN, igitur, ergo, proinde, and thus it 
should always be rendered when marking 
an inference in argumentative discourses. 
See Luke ii. 20. 1 Cor. xv.15. Rom. vii. 
21.; viii. 1. The second apa, as used 
above, is to hold forth the subject as evi- 
dent, ** See here how we trifle,” &c. or 
‘< we trifle as you maysee.’’ Accordingly 
Sturzius, not improperly though widely, 
renders this by ‘‘ ut patet.” When Go- 
bryas first presented his daughter to Cyrus, 
Xenophon, II. 5. 2, 3. thus characterizes 
her, Kae redoc thy Svyarepa devor 
apa kadog eyovoay elayaywy, and 
last of all he brought out the daughter, 
behold! her possessing wonderful beauty, 
he brought her out the last, as an object 
the most splendid of all, and crowning the 
whole. Apa therefore marks this effect, 
and is equivalent to VERILY, INDEBD, sane, 
quidem. Oiove apa hperc exopey érat- 
pove, TI. 2, 2,3. lo! what comrades we 
have ; such verily, or such I say are the 
comrades we have. Cyrus when a child 
paid homage to Sacas, and it is added, 
6 de Laxac apa kadoc wy ervyyave, IL. 
1,3, 7. but behold Sacas was really very 
handsome. Here again apa arrests the 
attention as giving the cause of the homage 
paid by the child, and may be rendered by 
SINCE, INASMUCH AS, THAT IS TO SAY, 
nempe, scilicet, nimirum. Tlorapoc €t peyv 
ric Kat adAog apa Huw draBareog, 
Xen. A. 2, 4, 3, behold, if any other river 
is to be passed by us. In this passage apa 
holds forth to attention the encountering 
of another river, as an event of ordinary 
occurrence, and therefore probable: it is 
here therefore equivalent to PERHAPS, PER- 
ADVENTURE, fortassis, forte; if by chance 
we have to cross another river. When a 
writer wishes to be emphatic, he uses apa 
to enforce his ineaning. This use conti- 
nually occurs in Homer, @¢ apa wyn- 
cac, ll. 3. 35. lo, having thus spoken ; 
having, I say, thusspoken; inguam. See 
also ll. a. 583. With this view, to enforce. 
his similitudes, the same poet inserts 
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apa after &c, dvoc, roc" de apa, 
thue I say, Od. 7. 442..rovov apa, such 
Feay, Il. 8.482. Bn & ap’ dvecpoc, 
Nn. p. 16, this, I say, went the dream ; 
By & ap’ ex’ Arpecdny, it went, I say, 
on Atrides. It may not be unnecessary to 
repeat, that in these and in all similar in- 
stances, the primary sense of lo! might 
be adopted; lo, the dream went--lo, it 
went on Atrides. And this is the more 
proper, as the intention of the poet’s lan- 

age is to fix the attention on the speed 
with which the dream executed his com- 
mission. ory & ap’ Kepudne, lo, he 
stood over his head. The impetuosity here 
intended was well understood by Virgil, 
who thus expresses it, Ain. 4. 702, devo- 
lat et supra caput adstitit. 

S dpa, an adverb of interrogation for 
hh pa, whether, num, nonne, an. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that dpa, 
though very rarely, assumes the sense of 
he When Atossa, in the play of the 

erse, 345, asserts that Pallas persecuted 
her favourite city, the messenger replies, 
ear’ dpa AOnvav, eort aropOnroc mo- 
Atc, yes, and therefore the city of the 
Athenians is impregnable, that itis. See 
moreover, (Ed, T. 1395. Conversely, dpa 
ittterrogatively in the sense of dpa occurs 
in Cid. T. 1099. But these and such ex- 
amples are, it may be presumed, only 
poetic licence, to preserve the metre un- 
violated.”’—Jones. 

These two words in Stephens 
occupy three close folio columns, 
which we of course cannot tran- 
scribe. The same articles in 
Scheidner are thus briefly dis- 
patched : 


*™Apa, thus, in this manner, now, 
yea: indeed? is it actually so? then, in 
the sense of an, anne? But it is seldom 
placed at the beginning of the discourse. 
Herodot. ix. 9. 

a a, adv. is interrogative, as utrum, an, 

Pp g 
and stands before as the German denn [and 
English then, e. g. and what then?] does 
after,””—Schneider. 

** KaGaipw, f. dpw, aor. 1. exaOypa, p. 
xexaBapxa, I wash away, cleanse, purify 
—expiate, chastise, Theo. 5. 119, Kexa- 
Oapevog, purified, delivered from sin or 
its penal: effects; Heb. x. 2. carapQec, 
for kaBapGerc, Herodot. 1. 41. purified 
from murder, i. e. expiated from its con- 
sequences :—clear the sea from pirates, 
Thuc. i. 8.—purify corn, winnow, O. 
[ h, CEcon.) 18. 6.’”’—Jones. 

»  Kadaipw, £ ap@, p. apa, Aor. 1. 


éxdd pa, to cleanse, make clean, remove 
any thing that is disagreeable, sweep away : 
hence, in reference to the Deity, to cleanse 
from crime, i. e. to reconcile; in Theocr. 
v. 19. it denotes to whip, as we jocosely 
use fegen [to sweep, furbish, &c.] for 
chastise; to strike the dust off: kaQa/- 
popat ynpac, I wipe off my old age, as 
if it were dirt or ashes, schyl. Buttman 
in his Lexic. S. 275, defends the old deri- 
vation from KaQapdc, and rejects that 
from aipw and KaTa.”—Schneider. 

“* Kadappa, arog, 70, or kabapyoc, 
ov, 6, an impurity or a thing to be washed 
away—ka0appara, impure idols, Deut. 
xxix. 17.—a profligate persen offered to 
atone for others, Dem. 249. 26.—offscour- 
ing, refuse, 1.Cor. iv. }3.—expiation, lus~ 
tration, A. [lliad.] 5, 7, 19.—the clear- 
ing of the sea from pirates, Herc. Fur. 
225.’’—Jones. 

“© Ka@appa, ro, (xaba/pw) that 
which is cleansed, or what is scoured off 
or thrown away by the operation of clean- 
ing, purgamentum, sweepings, refuse: 
hence, the victim in a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion or expiation, or the materials of the 
expiation, which were thrown away after 
the ceremony as unclean. Hence meta- 
phorically, an infamous person, the scum 
or refuse of human society.’’—Schneider. 

“< T\doc, ov, 6, %, propitious, placa- 
ble, Il. 1. 635. 

** ikdw, ihaopar, Jon. ihacxopat, 
f. agouat, aor. 1. ‘AagOny, I appease, 
render propitious, reconcile, Herodot. 1. 
50; 8. 112. Il. 6. 550.--obsol. ‘Ane, 
I am propitious, imp. ‘AGO, be propi- 
tious, Od. y. 380. 

** iXnkw, inKoptat, am propitious. 
iAnkyor for iAnky, if he be propitious, p. 
365. Agath. 27. 


** ikagw, I expiate sin, atone for— 


iNagpoc, ov, 6, atonement, sacrifice for 
sin—the means of expiating sin, or of 
forsaking a sinful life, and thus reconcil- 
ing man to God : and this is said of Christ, 
who is the author of salvation to mankind, 
and said of him in reference to the sacri- 
fices of the law, with a view to withdraw 
the attention of the Jewish believers from 
the Levitical code, to which they were 
prone, and fix it on repentance and refor- 
mation through Christ, as the only means 
of ~ apes with God, 1 John, ii, 2; 
iv. 10. 

** (haornptoy, ov, To, a place which 
held forth a symbol of the divine placa- 
bility, namely, the lid of the ark of the 
covenant, mercy-seat, Heb. ix. 5, Hence 
Christ is called ‘Augrnptov, as a more 
signal pledge of the benignity of God, and 
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a more efficacious means of reconciling 
sinful man with his Creator, Rom. iii. 25.” 
Jones. 

«© Thaw, ikdoxw, iAedw, I make a 
person kind or favourable, I appease him 
with respect to another: Mid. ‘Aadpat, 


itkackopat, ihedopat and idéopat, 
ZEschyli Suppl. 123. iAeioBar, Orph. 
Arg. 947, but of dubious anthority; I 
make myself or become kind, favourable ; 
{ am appeased by offerings, or presents, 
or intreaties; OoAokrasiac iddeobat, 
Apollon; 4.479. in Plutarch. Poplic. 21. 
ikacapevoc rp Aidy for roy Aldyy, 
but doubtful; ‘Aeovpevoc for AacKo- 


pevoc, Plato de Legibus, 7. Anecd. 
Bekkeri, p. 44, From é’yaoc is (eo, 
iAewe. From (Aétw, has also been de- 


rived iAjxw. Hesychius has (Adyrec, 
which he explains by éLevpereZéuevor, 
and idadre for ‘Aap, from the neuter 
verb {Anpt, 1 am gracious, kind, favour- 
able. 

** thaopoc, 6, a palliative or means 
of appeasing, reconciliation, expiation : 
with Oe@v, Plutarch. and Orph. Arg. 39. 
iepol, Arg. 552. Hesychius explains ‘it 
also by tpgorne, eduévera. 

*< jhaorypwc, fa, cov, (from ikao- 
rp) and iAaaoriKd¢ (from iAdgw) of 
equivalent meaning with the preceding.” 
Schneider. 


We cannot but here pause, to 
lament that Dr. Jones should have 
thought it fit to introduce his theo- 
logical expositions under two of 
the preceding words; a practice 
from which he in general laudably 
abstains. But, perhaps, he could 
scarcely have devised a shorter 
way of displaying the lameness of 
the interpretation, and how irre- 
concilable it is with the fair mean- 
ing. of the terms. We must bid 
farewell to the certainty of lan- 
guage, if this family of words does 
not unequivocally express the idea 
of substitution, or the presentation 
of an equivalent, by or on the part 
of the offender, for ‘the injured 
rights, government, or honour of 
the party offended. The words 
are rarely found but in reference 
to a Deity, real or supposed ; and 
generally the adjunct idea is made 
very apparent of something in the 
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nature of sacrifice or suffering, as 
the means of compensating for the 
wrong done. How can Dr. Jones, 
whose mental indepewdence is 
great and noble, permit himself 
to follow in the herd of Pelagian 
and Socinian evaders of evidence, 
by representing the EXPIATION 
of our blessed Redeemer as a 
mere verbal accommodation to 
Jewish prejudice? This mode 
of interpretation rests upon the 
groundless ipst dixerunt of a few 
moderns. It is in direct opposi- 
tion to Scripture and to the mani- 
fest reason of the case. It leaves 
us without any just reason for the 
original institution of sacrificial 
rites. It goes far towards charg- 
ing folly and impiety upon the 
divine dispensation administered 
by Moses. The authority of the 
New Testament makes Christ the 
substance, the Levitical law the 
shadow ; Christ the end, the law 
the means and preparation; his 
death the real and efficient sa- 
crifice, the offerings of animals 
only symbols and premonitions. 
According to this hypothesis, 
Christ is a sacrifice for sin only by 
his inducing men to forsake a sin- 
ful life, to repent, and to reform ; 
of which it is plain that no means 
are admitted but exhortation and 
persuasion. How can this be re- 
conciled with the innumerable and 
strong declarations, and with the 
whole tenor and implications, of 
the gospel system ? How can it be 
reconciled with the natural con- 
victions of the human mind? Let 
us hear how nature spoke, by the 
pen of Adam Smith: “ Man, 
when about to appear before a 
Being of infinite perfection, can 
feel but little confidence in his own 
merit, or in the imperfect propriety 
of his own conduct. Repen- 
tance, sorrow, humiliation, con- 
trition at the thought of his past 
conduct, seem, upon this account, 
the sentiments which become him; 
and to be the only means which 
he has left for appeasing that 
2T 
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wrath which he knows that he has 
justly provoked. He even dis- 
trusts the efficacy of all these, and 
naturally fears, lest the wisdom of 
God should not, like the weak- 
ness of man, be prevailed upon to 
spare the crime by the most impor- 
tunate lamentations of the crimi- 
nal. Some other intercession, 
some other sacrifice, some other 
atonement, he imagines must be 
made for him, beyond what he 
himself is capable of making, be- 
fore the purity of the divine jus- 
tice can be reconciled to his mani- 
fold offences. The doctrines of 
revelation coincide, in every re- 
spect, with those original anticipa- 
tions of nature ; and, as they teach 
us how little we can depend upon 
the imperfection of our own vir- 
tue, so they shew us, at the same 
time, that the most powerful inter- 
cession has been made, and that 
the most dreadful atonement has 
been paid for our manifold trans- 
gressions and iniquities.”— Theory 
of Mor. Sent., vol. i. part ii. sect, 
2, third edition.—In following 
editions, this passage was unhap- 
pily suppressed. We return to 
our extracts. 


“€ Ocioc, a, ov, c. Sevorepos or Se- 
wrepoc, of God, divine—divine by birth, 
nobly born, noble, splendid—divine in na- 
ture, sacred, pure, incorruptible—divine 
in effect, vast, extraordinary ; Seioe np» 
a monster—divine in origin, divinely sent, 
Nl, B. 22.—happening by a divine interpo- 
sition, A. i. 4. 17.—Seiwe, adv. divinely, 
miraculously. Sevorepwc, more provi- 
dentially, Herodot. 1. 122.—Siior, ov, 
To, that which is divine, the divinity, a 
divine being, IT. 4. 2. 8. —Sciov, Sector, 
ov, 70, scil. TuP, divine fire, lightning, 
thunderbolt, sulphur, Il. 6. 135." —Jones. 

** Ocioc, e/a, tov, adv. Seiwe, godlike, 
divine: hence every pre-eminent object 
which appeared tosurpass the power or the 
ordinary appearances and operations of na- 
ture, as divinely great, divinely strong, 
divinely beautiful, and the like. So divi- 

‘ ~ 
nus is used in Latin. Hence TO Seioy, 
the divine essence, the Deity, divine pro- 
vidence. é 
** Qcioy, ro, sulphur; amupoy 4%. 


native sulphur; tevvpwpyévoy >. sul- 





phur prepared with fire by art. See 
Diosc. 5. 124.”" Schneider. 

But our limits forbid our further 
pursuit of the comparison, to 
which we were not unnaturally 
led by the circumstance that, not- 
withstanding the great difference 
in the plan and the size of the two 
works, they agree in the employ- 
ment of the vernacular language 
of each author as the vehicle of 
interpretation ; and that the two 
languages thus employed are de- 
rived from a common origin, and 
have a close conformity in idiom 
and genius. 

The second edition is clearly 
the preferable work of the two ; 
and, though the printing is more 
compressed, it is abundantly clear 
and neat. The omissions do not 
appear to be considerable, if, in- 
deed, we can find them at all; 
while the additions and improve- 
ments are very important. The 
Preface, of thirty close pages, is 
a treasury of most valuable infor- 
mation on the Principles of Lexi- 
cography, the plan and use of this 
Lexicon, and some more technical 
instructions. If we are not, in 
every instance, convinced by the 
author’s specimens of criticism, we 
are delighted and instructed; we 
see them as models, suggesting 
and showing the right application 
of principles; and we are elevated 
into admiration at his penetration 
and sagacity, his exquisite taste of 
the beauties of thought and dic- 
tion, his glowing enthusiasm, and 
his felicitous elucidations. We 
cordially recommend the work, as 
better adapted than any other for 
cenducting to a masterly acquain- 
tance with the noblest works of 
the human powers; and we sin- 
eerely wish the learned author 
health, leisure, and spirits, that he 
may bring to a satisfactory com- 
pletion his vast labour, a Greek 
and English Lexicon upon a large 
scale, “‘ by far the longest and 
most adventurous—a full quarto— 
as a book of reference for the li- 
braries of the learned.” 
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4 RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


WEST A Ve teteues 


The public Disavowal of Intolerance hy the 
Dissenting Bodies.—In our last number we 
ventured to predict that the imputations 
of intolerance which had been thrown 
upon the whole body of the Protestant 
Dissenters, in consequence of the petitions 
which a few congregations of anomalous 
character had thought fit to present to the 
legislature against the Roman Catholic 
claims, would be speedily repelled by the 
legitimate organs of the Dissenting com- 
munity. That prediction bad not passed 
through the press before the committee of 
the Prorestant Society for the protec- 
tion of Reticious Liserty, held their 
monthly meeting, (April 25,) Robert 
STEVEN, Esq. in the chair, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously pass- 
ed ;-=*€ 1, That: this Committee perceive 
with regret, that the presentation of about 
twenty-five petitions from persons call- 
ing themselves ‘ Protestant Dissenters,’ 
against the bill depending in Parliament, 
‘ for the removal of the disqualifications 
under which Roman Catholics now la- 
bour,’ has involved the thousands of con- 
gregations of Protestant Dissenters in Eng- 
land and Wales, in tle imputation of indiffe- 
rence or hostility to those great principles 
of religious freedom for which their fore- 
fathers contended, and to which they con- 
tinue ever attached.--2. That the Socicty, 
by whom this Committee are appointed, 
and which includes enlightened and liberal 
members of the Established Church, and 
several hundred Congregations of Protest- 
ant Dissenters of all denominations in 
England and Wales, have repeatedly de- 
clared their belief, ¢ that the right to reli- 
gious liberty.is a universal, paramount, 
unalieaable rizht--that religious opinions 
should not alove qualify or disqualify for 
public offices--that all restraints on their ex- 
pression by penalties or exclusions, are acts 
of oppression and of wrong--that the con- 
nexion of privileges and emoluments with 
particular opinions may create hypocrites 
or martyrs--but that the unrestricted al- 
lowance of all religious opinions and di- 
versities of worship, is essential to the 
rights. of conscience, favourable to the 
promotion of piety, and propitious to the 
harmony and improvement of mankind.-- 
3. That this Committee can never be un- 
mindful of the ncedless, oppressive, de- 
grading, and unjust restrictions imposed 
by ‘the Test and Corporation Acts’ on 
Protestant Dissenters, nor cease to desire 
their repeal :--But, being convinced that 
the concessions proposed to be made, by 
the depending Bill, will not give to the 
Roman Catholics in England or Ireland 
avy political advantage over Protestant 


Dissenters in those countries, they will not 
as Protestant Dissenters, interfere in any 
macner that may prejudice or prejudge 
the Bill, but will leave the measure tu the 
wisdom and justice of parliament, on 
which, with confideace, the Committee 
reiy.”” 

A special general meeting of the whole 
hody of DissENTING Deputirs wes also 
summoned to meet on Friday, April 29th, 
at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, 
London, which was very numerously at- 
tended. W.Smrrn, Eso. M.P. in the Chair. 
The meeting appeared unanimous in its 
wish to d'sclaim all feelings of intolerance 
towards the Roman Catholics; but some 
opposition arose against two phrases of 
the resolution submitied to the meeting, 
and, after a lengthened discussion, the fol- 
Jowing ameadimeat was carried by a ma- 
jority of one, the minority not agreeing to 
the resolution in its modified form : 

“© Resolved, that this Deputation is 
anxious to disavow any concurrence in, or 
approval of, the T’etitions lately presented 
to Parliament, (purportivng to be from 
Protestant Dissenters,) in reference to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics for relief 
from the operation of existing laws; and 
that it will continue, at all seusonable 
opportunities, to urge upon the legislature, 
as it has hitherto done, the impolicy and 
injustice of every sort of penalty or disa- 
bility, civil or political, for conscience 
sake.”’ 

The general body of ProrestTanT Dis- 
seNTING Misisters of the Turek De- 
NOMINATIONS in London and Westmin- 
ster held a special meeting, at Dr. Wil- 
Jiams’s Liprary, Red Cross Street, on 
Tues.iay, May 3d Dr. J. P. Smite in 
the chair; when, after an interesting 
discussion, the following resolution -was 
uuanimously agreed to by a large assem- 
bly, with « solitary dissentient : 

** Resolved, that, as a body, we wholly 
disclaim every sentiment of religious in- 
tolerance towards our fellow-subjects of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; and ex- 
press our carnest hope, that the legisla- 
ture wiil at length deem it proper to take 
measures for the relief of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects who may lie under 
penalties and disabilities for conscience 
sake.” 

Persecutions in Switzerland. 


Our readers are acquainted with the 
fact, that, within the last few years, there 
has been a gratifying revival of the spirit 
and practice of scriptural religion in com 4 
parts of the Continent of Europe, in bot 
the Popish and the Protestant States. 
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The establishment and progress of Bible 
Societies, and various other circumstances, 
may be assigned as the instrumental 
causes ; but the great and efficient cause 
we acknowledge to consist only in the 
omnipotent energy of the Divine Spirit. 

We recently adverted to the religious 
affairs of Geneva, in our review of the 
publications of Mons. Cheneviére, Mr. 
Haldane, and Dr, Smith. To the honour, 
and we doubt not it will prove to the ad- 
vantage and happiness, of the Genevese 
Republic, its Government has steadily re- 
pelled all the endeavours which, it is be- 
lieved, have been made to induce it to 
adopt any intolerant measures ; and it has 
generously and wisely protected, in the 
exercise of religious rights, both those 
who are voluntarily and from principle 
dissenters from the Church of Geneva, 
and Mons., Malan, whose separation has 
been compulsory. 

Dishosourably different has been the 
conduct of tine civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in the next Canton to that of 
Geneva, the Puys de Vaud. This Canton 
is, in size, about equal to the county of 
Essex ; and its population was taken, a 
few years ago, at 142,000. It extends 
along the northern side of the Lake of 
Geneva, and is a picturesque, beautiful, 
and well-cultivated country. Its capital 
is LausANNE, where is the celebrated 
Academy and College founded at the time 
of the Reformation, when the admirable 
Viret laboured there in diffusing religion 
and learning. A century ago, however, 
M. de Crousaz began to lower the stan- 
dard of religion in the Pays de Vaud, by 
teaching to his pupils ‘* divinity formed 
in the schools of Limborch and Leclerc ; 
and thus,” as Gibbon exultingly remarks, 
** his lessons rescued the Academy of Lau- 
sanne from Calvinistic prejudices.’’ Succes 
sive pastors, corrupted by an infidel phi- 
losophy, have followed ; ‘‘ and it is not 
difficult to calculate what must have been 
the effect of such a state of things, in 
sixty or eighty years, upon the religion of 
the Church and the Academy.” 

For a brief account of the recent reli- 
gious state of this interesting country, we 
borrow a passage from the valuable pam- 
phiet of Dr. J. P. Smith, before mention- 
ed ; premising that the individual referred 
to, Mons. Curtat, one of the pastors of 
Lausanne, has distinguished himself by 
vindicating some of the orthodox doc- 
trines, and vituperating those of the Ge- 
nevese clergy, who are known to have, 
though somewhat covertly, renounced 
them. But in vain this gentleman boasts 
of his orthodoxy, while he ‘‘ holds the 
truth in unrighteousness,” «and sustains 
the unchristian character of a persecutor. 

«< Of late,”’ says Dr. Smith, ‘¢ piety 
has begun to revive in the Pays de 
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Vaud. A respectable number of the suf- 
fragan ministers, (who hold a rank re- 
sembling that of Curates in the Church of 
England,) some of the parochial clergy, 
and not a few of pious and intelligent 
people in different parts of the Canton, 
have manifested a zeal and attention to 
religion similar to that at Geneva: and 
this has been accompanied with a return 
to the old theology. M. Curtat and a 
powerful majority of the clergy have first 
vilified these good people, by gross misre- 
presentation of their doctrines and attacks 
upon their character ; and then have pre- 
vailed with the Government of their Re- 
public to commence against them a perse- 
cution worthy of Madrid or Lisbon. Here 
the Council of State of Geneva appears in 
a very honourable contrast with. that of 
Lausanne. The former, after having pro- 
ceeded with apparently extreme jealousy, 
caution, and reserve, has ended by nobly 
protecting the Dissenters under its juris- 
diction. The latter has meanly lent itself 
to the mad intolerance of the ruling party 
of Pastors and Professors. On Jan. 15th 
last, it publisled’ a decree, prohibiting, 
under the penalty of severe fines and im- 
prisonment, all meetings for religious 
worship or instruction other than those of 
the Established Church. On the following 
day, a circular letter was issued to the 
officers of Government throughout the 
Canton, enjoining a rigorous enforcement 
of the cruel and detestable decree. This 
document, in the true style of Jesuitical 
hypocrisy, declares, that the Council does 
not at all pretend to enter into theological 
discussions, or to disturb men’s con- 
sciences, or to meddle with the religious 
opinions of individuals, or ‘¢ to restrain the 
liberty of THINKING’ (ni de géner la li- 
berté de Ja pensée). This has been follow- 
ed by another decree, in May, which de- 
nounces fines, imprisonment, or banish- 
ment, upon the most: private kind of 
religious assembly, or even the admission 
of asingle visitor to family worship. Dean 
Curtat is known to be a primary mover in 
these almost incredible measures.” 

We understand, that, in pursuance of 
these disgraceful laws, several ministers 
and private Christians have been banished 
from the Canton, some for one year, and 
some for two years. The ministers are 
men of high character for piety and ac- 
quirements. One of them was the object 
of general expectation, or at least desire, 
to succeed to the Professorship of Theolo- 
gy at Lausanne, on the next vacancy. 
This sentence of banishment is no slight 
matter. It cuts off the means of subsis- 
tence, if there be no independent fortune ; 
it sends the sufferers to seek their bread, 
and perhaps to starve and perish, in 
foreign lands ; and it leaves their families, 
either deserted and probably ruined at 
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home, or partakers of the melancholy ex- 
ile. If they return before the expiration 
of the sentence, we have been told that 
the punishment is DEATH. One poor man, 
a schoolmaster, (in the Principality of Nea- 
chatel, which does not belong to Vaud,) 
has been condemned to ten years’ ba- 
nishment. He was brought out from 
prison, tied with cords, and compelled to 
kneel in the snow in the public square to 
hear his sentence read. His crime was, 
gathering together a few fellow-christians 
in his own house, and there having the 
Lord’s Supper administered by a regu- 
larly ordained minister ! 

The Dissenting ministers of London 
have, as the consistent advocates of reli- 
gious liberty, recently passed some Reso- 
lutions on this interesting subject, at 
a meeting holden at Red-Cross Street Li- 
brary, May 3d, Dr. J. P. Smith inthe Chair, 
of which we have obtained a copy, and are 
happy to present them to our readers, 
hoping that the principles embodied in 
them may be increasingly valued at home, 
and more extensively diffused abroad. 

** 1. That the members of this body, 
though differing widely in their modes of 
interpreting Scripture, and in the doc- 
trines which they conceive to be deducible 
from that sacred fountain, are unanimous 
in the persuasion that the forming of reli- 
gious sentiments by free inquiry, the mak- 
ing an open profession of them, and the 
teaching and disseminating of them by 
argument and exhortation, by speaking, 
writing, and the observances of religious 
worship, or by any other peaceable and 
rational methods, is a right of mankind, 
inherent and imprescriptible, conferred by 
the Creator, essential to moral accounta- 
bleness, and which can never be infringed 
without injury and insult to the sufferers, 
and deep criminality on the part of those 
who are guilty of the infraction. 

‘<2. That it is proved, by the evident 
reason of the case and the universal ex- 
perience of mankind, that there is no 
greater obstacle to the improvement of 
the human race in knowledge and happi- 
ness, to the solid interests of national 
economy, to the elucidation of religious 
truth, to the satisfactery termination of 
religious controversies, aud to the eventual 
and universal triumph of the genuine Gos- 
pel of Curist, than persecution for the 
sake of conscience and religious profes- 
sion. 

‘¢ 3. That, whether such persecution 
wear its most barbarous form of direct 
punishmeat for religious opinions, or whe- 
ther it be exercised in the way of refusing 
protection, denying justice, or any depri- 
val whatsoever of civil rights, it is in 
principle the same, a high crime against 
God, and deserving the reprobation of all 
good men: according to the memorable 
declaration of the Emperor Maximilian IL, 
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that “he would never arrogate domi- 
nion over men’s consciences, which is the 
prerogative of the Deity alone; that no 
sin was, in his judgment, more heinous, 
than for any man ‘to wish to exercise such 
dominion ; and that those potentates who 
have attempted it, as they invade the 
sovereignty of Heaven, so they not unfre- 
quently lose their own power on earth, 
and their names go down to posterity with 
infamy and reproach.* 

‘4, That, therefore, it is with asto- 
nishment and sorrow that this body has 
received, from different and credible 
sources, the information, that in Switzer- 
land, which used to be regarded as an 
asylum of those who fled from persecution, 
and particularly in the Canton of Vaud, 
under a Protestant Government and a 
Presbyterian Church, a severe persecution 
has been for more than a year exercised 
upon peaceable citizens, of spotless moral 
and political character, for no alleged 
crime, but the fact of their thinking it 
their duty to dissent from the Church- 
Establishment of that country, and their 
attempting accordingly to hold assemblies 
for religious worship, in the way which to 
them appears most agreeable to the Holy 
Scriptures, and most conducive to their 
own moral improvement. This persecution 
has consisted in the disturbance of reli- 
gious meetings, in affording countenance 
to assaults and cruelties inflicted by savage 
mobs upon innocent individuals, in the 
refusal of protection from such injuries 
when formal application has been made to 
the magistracy, in acts of the Government 
denouncing severe penalties upon all per- 
sons who may hold religious assemblies, 
however small, excepting those of the Es- 
tablished Communion, and in the infliction 
of those penalties, by fine, imprisonment, 
and banishment, upon various respectable 
persons, among whom are ministers of 
unquestioned character for piety, learning, 
and usefulness, 

** 5. That while this body disclaims any 
pretence of a right to interfere in the 
affairs of foreign nations, it acknowledges 
itself bound by the obligations of humani- 
ty, to testify its:sympathy with the op- 
pressed and persecuted ; and by the prin- 
ciples of our common religion, to use 
every lawful and practicable effort for the 
relief of innocent sufferers, and to contri- 
bute towards removing the foul reproach 
of persecution from fellow-christians and 
fellow-protestants in any part of the 
world. 





* <¢ Vid. WERENFELSI! Dissert. Apol. pro 
Plebe Christiana adversus Doctores Judi- 
cium de Dogmatibus Fidei illi auferentes ; 
et de Jure in Conscientias ab Homine non 
usurpando ; apud Opuscula, pag. 63. Ba- 
silee, 1718.” 
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*« 6. That this body indulges the hope 
that calm reflection and #n experience of 
the mischiefs produced by intolerance will 
speedily lead the Goverament of the Can- 
ton of Vaud, to repeal the unjust and 
cruel edicts which it has issued against 
Dissenters, and to give effect to those 
principles of religious freedom which are 
the basis of the Protestant Religion and 
are a main support of the prosperity and 
happiness of our own country. 

** 7, Finally, that we invite our fellow- 
christians, and especially our brethren in 
the holy ministry, of every denomination, 
to implore, in their public and private 
supplications at the throne of grace, the 
bestowment of present consolation and 
speedy relief npon all who, for conscience 
towards God, are enduring unmerited 
sufferings, from cruel mockings, bonds, 
and imprisonment, spoliation, destitu- 
tion, and exile.” 





PRoTestaNT SociETY FOR THE Pro- 
TECTION OF Reticious Liserty.—The 
Fourteenth Anniversary of this interesting 
and important Society was held on Satur- 
day, May 14, in the great room of the City 
of London Tavern. Joun Smitn, Esq. 
M.P., was in the Chair. Long before 
the hour of meeting the room was crowded 
to excess, and many hundred persons were 
compelled, much disappointed, to retire. 

After a short opening address from the 
Chair, Thomas Pellatt, Esq. one of the 
Secretaries, read the proceedings of the 
Committee during the past year. Those 
statements we omit, as they were after- 
wards adverted to by John Wilks, Esq. in 
his eloquent address. 

Mr. Wiiks was announced amidst the 
loudest cheers, and a slight confusion in 
the meeting having occasioned a short 
pause, he rose and said :—Gentlemen, I 
cannot but hail any circumstance produc- 
tive even of a momentary delay, at the 
crisis which I feel to be really awful, in 
which I am to break in, as it were, on the 
silence that pervades this assembly. ‘Those 
who hear me will not be surprised when 
I say I tremble.—I feel myself but as a 
rude Eolian harp, which utters its wild 
and unpremeditated notes, but depends 
entirely on favouring gales for the power 
to breathe out any soothing or spirit-stir- 
ring strain. I tremble, because I know 
that of the vast multitude before mc, there 
are many who will not listen with a candid 
and impartial ear: I know that every word 
I utter will be liable to perversion, and 
that which I intend as truly soothing and 
spirit-stirring, will be represented as dis- 
cordant and most harsh--and because I 
know that I shall be represented as endea- 
vouring not to diffuse the spirit of true 
freedom and of real Christian cliarity, but 
to rouse and extend feelings of discord, 
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for ever would disperse. During the past 
year my experience has added to the ap- 
prehensions and tremors which I feel ; for 
searcely, during that period, has one month 
elapsed, in which I have turned to the 
periodical publicatious of the day, without 
having found all that should be revered in 
piety, and sacred in literature —all that 
should mollify the heart and improve the 
life—--perverted for the purposes of a gross 
misrepresentation of the principles and 
conduct of the individual who has so often 
appeared before you, as the humble but 
zealous advocate of that cause we are 
assembled to promote. Thronghout the 
past year the ‘* Christian Guardian” has 
yeverted to its attacks upon that great and 
good cause. Other publications too, pro- 
fessedly religious, have seized with avidity 
every opportunity to distort the fair form 
of truth, and to represent, with haggard 
lineaments, that which in itself is all that 
is fair, lovely, and inviting—and I cannot 
also but lament, that the ‘* Quarterly 
Review’’ has stepped forward to abuse the 
power which it possesses over the public 
opinion, for the purpose of calumniating, 
by its anonymous representations, those 
whom in public they would not dare to 
meet. In that publication we are told 
that the spirit of Dissenters is ‘* bitter and 
envious’’—and is that of the ** blundering 
demagogue.”” There too we learn, “ that 
toleration is universal—that it is virtually 
conceded ; and though some obsolete laws 
may remain, it is practically enjoyed; nor 
can any thing be more ridiculous than the 
miserable grievances which the Secretary 
of what, we believe, is called the Society 
for the Preservation of Religious Liberty, 
with his utmost activity and zeal for mis- 
representation, provides for the edification 
of Lord Holland at the annual dinner 
of that worshipfal board.’’ (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen—I may well be proud to be 
connected (though but for a moment) 
with that great man, from whom only yes- 
terday I received a letter, in which, wish - 
ing success to the cause, he says, ‘* I will 
not call it your cause, for the cause is my 
own.” (Cheers.) These observations in 
the Quarterly Review are, however, as 
nothing, when compared with the asser- 
tion contained in the British Critic, the 
paper avowedly circulated by the leaders 
of the Established Church. The article 
to which I refer, does not indeed very 
well belong to the literature of the day, 
for it is a criticism on a bill now depend- 
ing in Parliament ; but in that paper they 
have introduced the most wilful misrepre- 
sentations of the purposes of this Society. 
I trust it will not, in this assembly, nor 
does it in my own mind excite much of 
surprise or pain, that to the whole world 
they hold me up as a ‘* meddling attorney 
of the name of Wilkes,” by whom all the 
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petitions of persons desiring redress are 
prepared, and ‘* who could not have at- 
tained such a pitch of ingeaious impu- 
dence, without repeated trials and long 
experience.’ (Cheers.) I advert to these 
circumstances because, when we are told 
that candour is the order of the day, and 
that toleration is now extending her be- 
nign and sacred influence around us, and 
still, day by day, these assailants cross 
our path, and penetrate into the privacy of 
our homes, they must indeed have an ap- 
petite for credulity, who think we can ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion at which they 
arrive, snd wo think that, by inducing us 
to conceive that r®ligious freedom is per- 
fectly attained, we can be lulled into a 
stupor, which would be but the presage of 
death; and can be led to hear, tamely, 
the clanking of the chains, which may 
fetter the noble mind of man. (Cheers.) 

‘* Meddling attorney!” (Loud laugh- 
ing.) But, Gentlemen, the history of this 
day will tell yon who are.the ‘* meddlers.”’ 
Your opinion shall decide—and the result 
I do not fear. The history it will be my 
duty to reveal, shall indeed shew, that 
with the rights and privileges of Dissenters, 
others have unwarrantably intermeddled ; 
and that all those proceedings, illiberal 
and harsh, have been m«t with a forbear- 
ance and charity which I almost fexr you 
may be ready to condemn! 

On former occasions, I at first adverted 
to those PECUNIARY EXACTIONS, which 
especially oppressed our Dissenting con- 
gregations ; and I must now to them again 
revert. Those connected with the demand 
of TURNPIKE TOLLS shail be first consi- 
deved. With the theme you are familiar 
—but I regret the necessity that exists 
still to include it in the statement which I 
make. Most of you are already aware 
that a clause was introduced into the Bill, 
generally regulating turnpike-roads, when 
it passed through Parliament, which de- 
clared that no toll should be collected ‘* of 
or from any person or persons, going to or 
returning from his, her, or their usual 
places of religious worship, tolerated by 
law, on Sundays, or on any day on which 
divine service is by authority ordered to be 
celebrated.” Those words certainly ap- 
peared to be distinctly intelligible. - And 
for the information of my friends, I would 
again impress upon their recollection, that 
the word ‘* usual,”” should never be omitted 
in the consideration of this exemption. 
What the Act intends is, that any person 
belonging regularly to a Dissenting con- 
gregation, going from theirdwelling-houses 
to that accustomed, and regular place of 
worship, should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of tolls; but it by no-means intends 
that persons occasionally visiting other places 
of worship, ure to have any advantage 
whatever from the Act, because that would 
be to defraud the revenue, and to prevent 
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those repairs of roads to which it is but 
fair that the public should contribute. 
Many of our friends in Wales, who have 
no regular places of worship, and are there- 
fore forced to emigrate from one place to 
another, have imagined that the Act ap- 
plies to them, but such is not the case ; and 
lwish them distinctly to understand it, in 
order that they may be saved much anxiety, 
and the Society much trouble in replying 
to their applications. There have been 
several instances, and some in this metro- 
polis, ia which persons who were entitled 
to the exemption, have been compelled to 
pay the toll; but I have generally found, 
that by writing to the toll-keeper, and 
Stating to him how the law actually stood, 
the partics have found redress, and the 
demands of toll have been withdrawn. 
To one case, however, at Honiton, in the 
county of Devon, he would particularly 
allude. There Mr. James Symes, a re- 
spectable individual, of the Baptist per- 
snasion, had been charged the toll ona 
Sunday, while going to his chapel. He 
summoned the gate-keeper before Mr. 
Tucker, a magistrate in Honiton, but the 
magistrate decided against him, on the 
ground that the Act only applied to his 
own parish, and that he was at the time 
beyond its boundaries. Mr. Symes applied 
to the Society, and I procured the opinion 
of the Attorney-General, who concurred 
in the view of the law which had been 
adopted, and confirmed the opinion, that 
an action might be sustained ; but it is 
hoped that on the communication of that 
opinion to Mr. Tucker, the demand will 
be amicably withdrawn and that it will 
be necessary to adopt no proceedings. I 
will ask, Does not this fact sufficiently 
evince that there is no disposition on the 
part of the Society to display a conduct 
unkind or harsh? In all cases where in- 
dividuals have been willing to give the 
explanations that have been required, and 
to retract the wrong, we went no further; 
but if they persevered in their wrong 
doing, then it was not us, but themselves, 
they bad to thank for the issue that oc- 
curred, (Cheers.) 

The cases of ASSESSED TAXEs are also 
to be considered. In several places As- 
sessed Taxes have been demanded for meet- 
ing- houses and for ministers’ horses. In 
some cases those demands have been justi- 
fied, while in others, through the interfer- 
ence of the Society, redress has been ob- 
tained. (Hear, hear.) 

The question of Poor Rares it is im- 
portant that | should notice. Would that 
the question hud been for ever laid at rest ! 
But they are wrongs daily recurring, and 
are charges not made as a source of paro- 
chial emolument ; but for the purpose of 
mean and paltry vexation, (Hear, hear.) 
At Swindon, in Wiltshire ; at Staines, in 
Middlesex ; at Long Sutton, in Lincoln- 
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shire; at Barnard Castle; at Chertsey, 
in Surrey; and at Roxford, in Suffolk, 
these attempts to assess have been made, 
but have been resisted with success... If the 
meeting houses of the Dissenters be what 
the Quarterly Review calls them, ‘‘ hideous 
and — barns,” (laughter,) at least 
money should not be demanded by the 
parish officers for such edifices! money 
which they are not entitled to obtain, and 
which, by extortion only, they can exact. 
On this subject, however, the most im- 
portant case which has occurred is that of 
Craven chapel in this metropolis. 

I cannot indeed advert to that place of 
worship without recollecting a man who 
must be most dear to those who think 
most correctly and feel most purely, not 
only in this metropolis, or in our native 
land, but throughout the world, and to 
the very end of time! ‘To none are we 
more indebted for the moral improve 
ments in this great metropolis, and he bas 
indeed displayed a liberality, of which 
princes never have conceived, nor by man 
has ever been surpassed. Need I invite 
you to accompany me to Hoxton,—then 
to Islington,—then to Paddington, and to 
Somers Town, with other parts in those 
suburbs of the metropolis, where noble 
edifices rise sacred to the worship of the 
Supreme Being, thronged by persons as- 
sembled to listen to those sweet strains— 
to those important truths—which make 
them better here, and meet for an eternity 
hereafter! These were ail reared by a 
man who groaned under the impression as 
he passed through the dense population of 
this metropolis--that thousands might 
seek for places of spiritual instruction, 
but might seek in vain! (Hear, hear.) 
In Westminster he has expended £11,000, 
in the erection of Craven chapel.—There 
he perceived the necessity of such a struc- 
ture ; and with an avidity and a zeal ex- 
ceeding all powers of description, he pro- 
secuted his plan, and refused to receive 
any interest for the money thus expended ; 
and readily consented that his capital 
should be returned by instalments of 
£200. per annum! (loud applause ;) and 
yet, Gentlemen, it was this very man who 
was to be considered by the wha of the 
opulent parish of St. James’s, Westmin- 
ster, as a beneficial occupier, forsooth, of 
a-chapel, from which he never received 
one farthing profit, aud on which he had 
benevolently expended the sum of 
£11,000.! On the assessment of the 
chapel, that Gentleman, Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, attended at the vestry, and I was 
his companion. Little did we expect to 
be met, as was actually the case, by nine 
magistrates, by some Peers, by members 
of Parliament, and even by a Counsel, for 
the purpose of demonstrating to Mr. Wil- 
son, that he was a beneficial occupier of 
the chapel they were anxious to assess, 
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and ought therefore to pay an annual sum 
of £45.! The Lgarned Counsel argued 
indeed at considerable length—but he 
argued to little purpose. It appeared that 
an error had been made—its nature I shall 
not divulge, as it is not unlikely that it 
may occur again. (Laughter.) For that 
year therefore it was decided, that Mr. 
Wilson was not to pay the rate ; and happy 
am I to state, that I have since been in- 
formed by some members of the British 
Parliament that, in consequence of their 
representation, and especially that by my 
old and kind friend Mr. Byng, much good 
has been effected, and that the chapel will 
not be assessed for the present year. 

I now advert to another stage of our 
proceedings. DisTURBANCES have again 
occurred—disturbanices that are described 
by the Quarterly. Review as inoffensive 
missiles! At Elstead, near Farnham, in 
Surry, a prosecution was threatened on 
the recommendation of Lorp MIDDLETON, 
who found it necessary to bind over seve- 
ral individuals; among whom were his 
own servants, and who, being unable to 
procure security, were committed to pri- 
son till thé Sessions had commenced. But 
need I inform you, that there exists .a 
great spirit of intolerance abroad among 
the clergy—among the gentry—and among 
the farmers of the land! (Hear.) Nor 
need I tell you of the difficulty we find in 
obtaining, even in Courts of Law, that 
justice, which, if we were the aggressors, 
would speedily be obtained. Notwith- 
standing the circumstances of the case, 
and the recommendation of the Noble 
Lord to whom I have alluded, and who 
displayed a liberality much to be admired, 
the Grand Jury ignored the Bill; and the 
offenders were permitted to escape. On 
the whole, however, I cannot but be 
pleased with the result of the struggle 
that occurred. A few days since, the 
minister of the place came to me, and 
said, ** Why, Sir, we have gained the 
most noble triumph! why the very man 
now attends our place of worship! the 
very man rejoices in the erection of that 
building which he endeavoured to prevent. 
He there sits humbly listening to the: 
truths he once despised. I know’ he is 
benefited, and I trust he will be saved.’’ 
(immense applause.) It is a glorious 
triumph! O! that there were multitudes 
of such triumphs throughout our country ! 
—and not only through our own coun- 
try, but through all the countries. of the 
globe, amidst all the inhabitants of the 
earth. (Cheers.) At several other places, 
disturbances have continued to exist; 
but I am happy to say, that all have 
been quelled by our declaring our deter- 
mination to protect the people by the 
interference of the law, and by threaten- 
ing prosecutions, if they continued their 
outrages! Acase, however, has occurred, 
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of which I find it difficult to speak, but 
which it would be also difficult to omit, 
It is a case where an individual was ap- 
prehended for out-door preaching. The 
aggressor on this occasion was, | regret to 
say, a clergyman of the Establishment :— 
and, in my regret, I am sure that my 
honourable friend will heartily unite, al- 
though of that Establishment he is a de- 
cided and conscientious member. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. CLavite is a clergyman 
with whom the Society has heretofore 
found it necessary to interfere. He is a 
man of wealth—a rector, a possessor of 
three livings—a magistrate, and is a lord 
of the manor, as well as the parson of the 
church, (Laughter.) The influence of 
such an individual, if exerted to beneficial 
purposes, of course, is great ;—but all 
will feel, that if exercised in upposition to 
that which is wise and good, he becomes 
an antagonist with whom it is fearful for 
the humble to contend. This clergyman 
had formerly refused to perform the burial 
service over the child of a Dissenter ; we 
then interfered, and compelled him to 
apologize for the conduct he had displayed. 
(Applause.) But the case, to which I 
am about to refer, is one of a different 
nature, and occurred at Kenneridge, in 
Dorsetshire. An individual, connected 
with the Wesleyan denomination, had 
attended on a green, where twenty or 
thirty persons usually congregated on a 
Sunday afternoon, to listen to the truths, 
he thought it important to declare. Mr. 
Clavill attended-with a retinue of servants, 
and approached the man, That he wasa 
worthy aod an excellent, although a poor 
and humble individual, the concurrent 
testimony of many respectable persons has 
satisfactorily established. Mr. Clavill 
commanded him to desist. The preacher 
took no notice of the command, and pro- 
ceeded to read his text. The clergyman 
then commanded the tithing-man to seize 
him. But the man had sonfething of true 
English feeling! He paused. Why? 
there was something in the brow—some- 
thing in the very face of the man that 
bespoke his innocence—and then his words 
were all ‘* peace and good-will ;”"—he was 
teiling them to ‘* love God and to honour 
the King.”” How could he be guilty of 
acrime ? But then he was pointed out as 
an aggressor. Habit ensiaves us all !-— 
and habit got the better of his feeling— 
und he migde a prisoner of the man! He 
appealed to the clergyman, and inquired 
‘* what harm he was doing ?’’ but the 
clergymanyand the magistrate forgot the 
gentleman, and, in reply, brandished the 
stick he held! directing that he should be 
taken to Wareham gaol. When brought 
up the next day for examination, Mr. 
Clavill attended. The case was heard, and 

to stand over for the Sessions. 
But Mr. Clavill was better advised than to 
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appear with such a cause in a .Court of 
Justice. (Cheers.) He knew that the maa 
had not violated the laws, and that he had 
no right to apprehend him, or, having ap- 
preheuded him, to use such brutal force ! 
No! (Hear, hear.) Mr. Clavill never 
appeared, Before a Jury. of ENGLISH- 
MEN he dared not shew his brow, and the 
man returned to his home with the honest 
satisfaction of aman who has triumphed 
over a mighty foe. (Great cheering.) I 
feel it necessary, however, on the subject 
of out-door preaching, to remark, that 
nothing but necessity should warrant it, 
while places of worship are so easily regis- 
tered, and while so many already exist. Lf 
a man were indicted for stopping the high- 
way, by assembling a number of persons 
and preaching to them, I have no doubt 
that he would be convicted, and I think 
that, in justice, he might be so; but it 
was never yet intended to declare, that 
out-door preaching was a breach of the 
peace when not upon the highway. Indeed 
the very phrase denies it, for how could a 
breach of the peace be committed by such 
persons assembled fer such a purpose ?. 
(Hear, hear.) And though in the open 
air, like our brave and pious, forefathers, 
these persons should meet to worship! 
though there should be no canopy but the 
serene blue sky !—no carpet but the soft 
green turf!—though the birds should 
warble with the offered song of praise—or 
though the mountains should echo back 
the melodious strains—still I know not 
that in that there would be aught which 
belongs not to peace.on earth, or good 
will to man! (Applause.) 

Instances have again occurred, in which 
clergymen of the Established Church have 
refused to bury the dead. —At Chidds Ercal, 
in Shropshire, the child of a poor man 
was refused interment, and the father was 
obliged to carry it six miles beforeit could 
be laid at rest in its mother earth!. Yes, 
gentlemen! 1 throw down my paper, and 
will tell you whatI feel. (Cheering.) The 
place where those are interred, who have 
been most dear, must indeed be sacred ! 
There, when the soft moon-beam inyites 
me to wander, there may I go and feel 
the spirit of the departed mingling with, 
the spirit of the living! There, over the 
turf that covers them, to mourn; there 
may | go and stand, holding communion 
with the beings once much loved, and in- 
dulging the consolstory thought that 1 
shall yet rest in peace with them !—And 
are all these sacred feelings to be violated? 
Of every consolatory feeling are we to be 
bereft? (Loud cheers.) Then.is it no 
grievance, I ask these ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
viewers,”’ is it no evil to be liable to such 
treatment? Are not Dissenters men ? 
have we not the same flesh and. blood ? 
If they prick us, do we not bleed? If 
they tickie us, do we not laugh? If. 
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poison us, do we not die? Shall a de- 
patted child be taken for interment sir 
miles from where his mother lies, and 
where his father dwells ?—and shall it be 
called a little wrong ? Oh! it is no little 
wrong! that which makes the tears flow 
down the father’s cheek, and deeply 
wound and agonize the mother’s heart! 
(Loud cheering.) 

** Meddling Attorney !” Ha !—(Laugh- 
ter.) Why, at Catsfield, in Sussex, near 
Hastings, and in Hastings itself, such 
acts of infamy have been committed ! 
And under what circumstances does 
the refusal occur? Why, at the mo- 
ment when the mourners are assembled 
—why, when the bell has tolled—why, 
when all the awful preparations have been 
passed through, and when the time is 
come--the time when the earth is to fall 
heavily upon the coffin containing the only 
femains of the being that affection has 
endeared, and when those who stand by 
need all the consolations that religion can 
supply to support and animate ;—yes, it 
was at this moment that the clergyman 
appeared, but advanced only to give pain 
to the mourners, and to agonize a parent’s 
heart; by saying » Now that you have 
waited an hour till it suited me to come, 
I will wot inter your child! I did not 
know that you were Dissenters--take your 
child somewhere else--take it where you 
please--but here it shall not lie in conse- 
crated ground. Yes, Gentlemen, eleven 
miies were they compelled to carry their 
child away from the abode of the parents, 
and from the place that gave it birth. But 
in this instance, the clergyman the next 
day found that he had acted wrong, he 
discovered that he had no right to do as 
had’ done, but by that time the father 

to Hastings, had prepared the 
for the interment of his child, 
had decided on the course he would 
I interfered, but not to punish 
deed which had been ——— to be 
=e. Applause.) I only wrote to 
the pice = Gutondekn aug the 
circumstance, and requesting him to ex- 
plain to the clergyman and to all: the 
cl in his diocese, that the conduct 
adopted by this particular man was neither 
consistent with Christianity,—with the 
laws of his country--with his own liberal 
mind--nor with the true interests of the 
Established Church. ‘ Such then was the 
conduct’ pursued by the Rev. Thomas 
James Cazalet towards the child of Thos. 
West, and such was the conduct pursued 
oa West towards the clergyman. 
( applause.) 

At Mevagissey, in the county of Corn- 
wall, the Rev. W. Ascot, the vicar, ‘did 
what I believe the clergymen are entitled 
to do—He refused to allow the corpse of 
a Dissenter to ‘be ‘brought within the 
eburch, and therefore read the burial ser- 
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vice in the open air. Butin consequence 
of which he read only a part of that ser- 
vice, and omitted the most beautiful por- 
tion. -I fear that such a power as this 
does exist, and | only deplore the spirit 
which has given it existence. It is not by 
persecution—it is not by such acts of 
wretched oppression that the ministers of 
the Church of England caneitherstrengthen 
their own cause, or put down that of those 
to whom they are adverse. (Cheers ) No, 
in England there is a feeling that turns 
against the persecutor, that will not tamely 
permit the foot of a tyrant to tread upon 
the neck. Would not many upon hearing 
of such acts reason thus: There is in all 
this something not consistent with the 
spirit of Christianity—with the dictates of 
the New Testament—and if such be the 
conduct of the Church of England I shall 
turn and seek for quiet and for happiness 
in other homes. (Loud cheers.) 

Another case also has occurred to which 
I feel it necesary to refer; and this case is 
rendered important by the interposition of 
a bishop, rather than by any intrinsic merit 
of its own. It occurred in the town of 
Wellingborough in Northamptonshire, and 
relates to the tolling of a bell. I confess, 
I approach this subject with somewhat of 
amusement blended with iuterest. I will 
not now recal to your remembrance the 
history of little bells being first used in 
Rome—the growing up of these little bells 
into large ones, and then of their introduc- 
tion into England by the Catholics ; 
(Laughter ;) nor is it necessary to explain 
to you, that on the continent bells have 
been of so much importance that lords, and 
dukes, and kings have attended at their 
consecration and become their godfathers. 
(Laughter and applause.) ‘They have not 
now the charms which they possessed in 
the darker ages ; for then at their sound 
the spirits of darkness fled away, and on 
them it depended whether the thunder- 
cloud should burst over the meadow, or 
_ off to a distant hamlet ; whether the 
ightning should scathe the forest or deso- 
late the city. (Applause.)—Those times of 
bigotry and superstition are no more, and 
no such power is attached to the sound of 
the passing bell ; but the kindly part of the 
ceremony still exists, and in most places, 
when Dissenters pass away from this scene 
of turmoil and of woe, the bell does toll, 
and lulls as it vibrates on the ear, per- 
chance some of the sad, sad feelings which 
at such a moment rend and desolate the 
heart. (Applause.) ‘To the parish of Wel- 
lingborough, however, came a clergyman 
of the name of Wilson, who thought pro- 
Ee to interrapt this custom, which had 

n established -for sixty years, and to 
issue his orders that no bell should toll 
when a Dissenter expired. (Hissing.) The 
sixty-seventh canon provides that, ‘‘ When 
any is passing out of this life, a bell shal 
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be tolled, and the minister shall not then 
slack to do his last duty—and after the 
party’s death, (if it so fall out,) there shall 
be rung no more but one short peal, and 
one other before the burial, and one other 
after the burial.”” In the particular case 
to which I allude, the Dissenter was in- 
terred in the Dissenter’s burial-ground, 
and therefore there may be a doubt whe- 
ther, as he was not interred in the church- 
yard, the bell ought to have tolled. But 
the case is important as the clergyman has 
stepped forward, and ina letter, a copy of 
which I hold in my hand, declares: 
‘‘ That as to the passing bell, he never 
would permit that bell to be rung for a 
Dissenter,—-even in the event of an inter- 
ment in the church-yard; and that his 
pledge was open, publicly and universally 
known ; that whilst be held the curacy, no 
bell of his church should ever toll for a 
Dissenter, and that he would not even 
permit the bells to ring for a marriage 
when the parties were Dissenters.”” And 
yet, whatever be our inclinations on this 
subject, they compel us to go, and to go 
only to their church to be married. (Hear, 
hear.) And at the moment when all is 
festivity and joy, when man should be 
cheated of his ‘‘ troublous thought,”” when 
all the flowers should be. collected, and 
every brow be bound with roses and the 
myrtle; when there should be cheerfulness 
and gratulation in every eye ; at such a 
moment, what think ye? This stern de- 
puty of Rhadamanthus would forbid it all ; 
(Loud laughter and cheers ;) would for- 
bid the merry bell to ring, because a Dis- 
senter was about to be married. (Hisses.) 
In this instance, an appeal. was made to 
the bishop of Peterborough, who wrote a 
long letter on the subject, and defended 
the conduct of this Wellingborough cu- 
rate. I indeed regret that 4 man of such 
mighty mind shquid so have acted; and 
that he should have suffered any occur- 
rence to have sullied a glory and a repu- 
tation hitherto so exalted, and so well de- 
served. (Hear, hear.) J have the opinion 
of some eminent men on this question, and 
I find that a right of a Dissenter to the twa 
first ringings is unquestionable, but that 
it is not so clear ag to the two latter. 
Yet we contribute to rear those edifices, 
(Cheers ;) we pay their tithes, we raise 
their funds. When £1,500,000. were re- 
quired for the erection of new churches, 
did not we contribute? (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) And to their churches we 
must attend to be baptized, and there we 
must attend to be married, unless we are 
satisfied to live in a state which I would by 
RO means tfecommend, a state of cheerless 
celibacy ; (Loud laughter ;) and in their 
church -yards, (except where the wisdom 
of Dissenters have provided for themselves 
@ burial grouad,) we must deposit the 
ashes of those we hold most dear; and-yet 
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they would withhold from us that public 
token of esteem, which they would not 
on from the most pa om or most 


One gentleman has applied for advice to 
this society, from a place so distant as 
Malta, and thus the society has there be- 
come known. But from the West Indies 
and from Canada, where amid eternal 
frosts and lengthened wastes, the demon 
of superstition rears its head, to us per- 
sons have come appealing for justice. 
The case I am alluding to, is that of lieu- 
tenant Dawson, (Hear,) a gentleman of 
high character and connexions, of liberal 
education, who had been in the army from 
his earliest days, and who had fought the 
battles of his country in many a land. In 
the year 1823, he was-stationed at Malta ; 
I have stated that he was a man of family 
and of character, but above all he was a 
man of principle, and he held the «dictates 
of his conscience superior to any other 
mandate, (Hear, hear.) He was directed 
on a particular day, a day of festivity, de- 
dicated. to the patron saint of the island, 
(for though Malta is under British do- 
minion, it is a Catholie cou ; and there 
Catholics enjoy, as ought to enjoy, 
the free exercise of their religious rights 
and ceremonies,) to pay a salute to the 
procession of this saint as it passed along. 
I, who seek for toleration, or rather I, 
who loathe toleration and seek for liberty, 
complain that a gentleman, a Protestant, 
who, with the consgience of a member of 
the Church of England, read in its homilies, 
and finding there that many of the cere- 
monics of the Roman Catholic church are 
idolatry, should have been commanded to 
cause the bells to ring, and a salute to be 
fired, because a procession moved upon 
the day dedicated to the patron saint. 
Foes Cheers.) It was with this order 
that Mr. Dawson declined to comply, and 
his captain also refused; the major who 
commanded, did not insist on their com- 
pliance, but gave the order in their ab- 
sence, and the bells were rung, and the sa- 
lute was fired, He yielded to the scruples 
af those men wha had bared their bosoms, 
and had fought. when England waged a war 
with her enemies. The lieutenant and the 
captain were however summoned before a 
court martial, the president of which was 
a Roman Catholic ; they were found a 
and the sentence was confirmed by the 
judge advocate at home. The lieutenant 
and the captain were both cashiered, and 
the major was severely censured for his 
lenity. It seems then, that, in performing 
his duty, an English officer must forget the 
claims of conscience ; and that if he be so 
commanded, he must hail a sacrifice to 
Budhoo, and. sanction the horrid murders 
committed under the pretence of religion. 

There are a few other circumstances to 
iar 1H allude as briefly as possible 
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(Cries of Go on.) I have been called a 
** meddling attorney; { have been as- 
sailed with obloquy, and I must defend 
myself. ‘To the next particular I shall 
but briefly advert, since it has already been 
frequently before the public. -It occurred 
the 29th of July last. On that day, two 
persons, of decent appearance, dressed 
soberly in black, with nothing unclerical 
in their exterior--nothing improper in 
their demeanor—waited on the Rev. Wi!- 
liam Marshall, a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church in the town of Newport 
Pagnell. There these poor people intro- 
duced themselves into the presence of the 
vicar of the parish, and in the course of 
their conversation presented to him a book 
containing the names of subscribers to- 
wards the erection of a chapel for the use 
of the Genera) Baptist Revivalist’s Society. 
They stated to him, that they had been 
deputed by the good people of that Society 
to collect subscriptions for the purpose 
stated; and they then came to-solicit his 
aid. In doing this, they certainly were not 
aware that they were in the presence of the 
clergyman of the parish, (Laughter ;) but 
even though they had been apprised of 
such a circumstance, they, Dissenters as 
they were, did not imagine themselves 
guilty of much presumption in approach- 
ing the presence of a man some of the 
highest members of whose establishment 
had not disdained to hold intercourse with 
such men ‘as Watts and Doddridge, and in 
the present day, as C and Morrison. 
Mr. Marshall, however, thought proper to 
reject the example of his more liberal 
brethren, and to treat with contempt and 
severity those who deserved neither at his 
hands. He turned on them as enemies of 
the establishment——was astonished at their 
presumption—inquired their names—de- 
clared them to be impostors;--(which 
term he speedily retracted ;) and threaten- 
¢d them with punishment. After such a 
reception they naturally wished to with- 
draw ; they desired to retire in peace ; but 
éven that poor privilege was denied them. 
No! they had ‘approached too near the 
lion’s den, and having once entered, it was 
in yain that they attempted to escape un- 
lurt.. (A laugh.) The constable and the 
chorchwardens were sent for, and although 
Mr. Marshall admitted that they were not 
impostors, yet he would have them sent to 
prison; for, as he said to Spa *« Some 
of your é are su to have com- 
mitted A om Guinot ere or other, and 
you are therefore dangerous persons, and 
must not be allowed to go at large ;” 

uch laughter ;) accordingly they were 
then taken up to the house of the attor- 
ney, and there being no magistrate there, 
and none any where in the neighbourhood, 
with the exception of certain clergymen 
of the established church, then engaged at 
a cricket-mateh, those very reverend di- 
vines were in consequence sent-for from 
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the cricket-ground, and one of them, 4 
Rev. Mr. Lowndes, being called upon, he 
forsooth signed the mittimus under which 
these unfortunate men were deprived of 
their liberty and lodged in a common gaol. 
That at such a place, such tyranny should 
have been perpetrated, is what you, in 
London, can hardly conceive. You can 
scarcely form an idea of the scorn and ob- 
loquy which in more remote places are 
heaped upon the heads of Dissenters. In 
proof that these men were not impostors, 
and were entirely undeserving of the op- 
pression which they endured, it was shown 
that they had signed the declaration, had 
taken the oaths, and the book which they 
produced contained a signature, which, to 
every enlightened and liberal man, would 
have proved sufficient evidence, that of 
Robert Hall, of Leicester. (Applause.) 
These men, then, Horner and Wood, 
were committed to gaol like common 
felons, for no better reason than that, in 
the opinion of this: Mr. Marshall, they 
looked very like vagrants. When Mr. 
Marshal] asked Horner at what school he 
was educated, and he replied, the school 
which teaches to speak the truth, the only 
retort of the Rev. Gentleman was, that he 
never saw men look so like vagrants in his 
life. Thus then were these unhappy men 
committed to the gaol at Aylesbury, with- 
out even being apprised that they were en- 
titled to appeal, or that they might be held 
to bail ; there they were confined for three 
weeks, in common with the basest felons ; 
amongst convicted thieves of the most 
abandoned character. Nay, more, they 
were sentenced to the tread-mill, and kept 
at hard labour there, though during the 
time one of them was afflicted with spitting 
of blood. Their papers were seized upon, 
their money was taken from them, and by 
means of it the expenses of sending them 
to prison were defrayed. (Great disap- 
probation.) So soon as my excellent 
friend, the Hon. Robert Smith, the ne- 
phew of our chairman, and the member 
for the county, heard of this piece of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, he immediately rode 
twenty miles across to Aylesbury, (Hear, 
liear,) determined that, in his county at 
least, no oppression should be practised 
with impunity. He went immediately to 
an attorney, whom he employed; he used 
every exertion that was possible, though 
without being able then to effect their li- 
beration, but he was determined that, if 
possible, it never should be said that in his 
county tyranny should unpunished ; 
(Applause ;) that if no other means could 
be obtained, he would himself defray every 
expense which might be incurred in their 
liberation and support. (Cheers.) Imme-~ 
diately on my being made acquainted with 
the case, I sent a person down to Ayles- 
bury to investigate the circumstances, and 
my.intention, under advice, was to apply 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of 
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habeas corpus. When Mr. Lowndes dis- 
discovered that we were determined to re- 
sist, and likely to resist with success, he 
let prudence take the place of passion—he 
Jet the men out of gaol—he, the commit- 
ting magistrate, having power to do so. 
It was long before their papers were re- 
turned to them. (Much disapprobation.) 
Yet all this, gentlemen, has been perpe- 
trated in England—in Bucks--not in the 
remote district of Wales, or of Cumber- 
land, bat within a short distance of Lon- 
don, (Hear;) and yet, for my interfer - 
ence in such a case as this, I am called 
‘© A MEDDLING ATTORNEY!” Contrast 
what has been onr conduct under existing 
circumstances with what would probably 
have been their’s had they been placed in 
our situation. (Hear, hear.) Contrast our 
forbearance with their uncompromising 
severity; observe how they overbear and 
proscribe the timid and the weak, but how 
silent and subdued are they when con- 
fronted with those who understand their 
own rights, and are determined on their 
vindication, When first the committal of 
Mr. Lowndes came to be questioned, the 
establishment took a high tone—their 
conduct was not to be animadverted on-- 
all that they did was to be regarded as 
sacred--the lustre of their high name was 
not to be sullied by the disgrace of a pro- 
secution. (A laugh.) They subscribed 
largely to escape the threatened danger. 
They, forsooth, would not allow Mr. 
Marshall to be prosecuted. But a short 
time sufficed to moderate their haughty 
tone; they very soon applied to know on 
what terms we were willing to let Mr. 
Marshall off. (Hear, hear.) What would 
induce us to forego the triumph which 
then awaited our cause. There never was 
ain occasion that would have proved more 
tempting to an overweening or vindictive 
spirit. There never was a time when, if 
we desired a triumph, we could have ob- 
tained it in a more signal and decisive 
manner. But such was not our aim; 
(Cheers ;) for we wished to set our ene- 
inies a living example of that tolerant spi- 
rit which was to them unknown. You 
may, perhaps, think that we erred on the 
side of lenity, and betrayed too much 
kindness and indulgence to those who had 
dealt out towards us a full measure of 
harshness ard severity ; but we were de- 
termined not to imitate their evil example, 
and therefore tu release them on terms 
which you perhaps will consider too mild ; 
viz. That Mr. Marshall should apologise— 
that the apology should be in writing-- 
that it should be advertised in the county 
papers*—that he should pay the expences 
incurred by the county attorney--and also 
present Fifty Pounds to the injured men. 
(Loud Cheers.) I trust that with this you 
will be satisfied. (Applause.) 





* The apology is inserted in our March 
nitimber, p. 166. . 
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There is one other circumstance td 
which I must now advert, for it is of con- 
siderable importance. It must bé men- 
tioned, and yet 1 cannot allude to it with- 
ont a strong feeling of regret that the 
established church should have so dis- 
graced itself. Some clergymen have af- 
fected to doubt whether those who have 
not been baptized were entitled to be 
married in their parish churches. Of this 
a remarkable case occurred at Langain, in 
the diocese of St. David’s. In that parish, 
David Davids was to be married to Mary 
Jenkins ;--she belonged to the Society of 
Baptists. At the time appointed for the 
celebration of the marriage the resident 
clergyman was from home, and the Rev. 
Daniel Rowlands, for the time, filled his 
place, and that person, though the barns 
had been previously published by the re- 
sident clergyman, thought proper to inti- 
mate that he would refuse to perform a 
ceremony to which the individual for 
whom he acted would have made no ob- 
jection. The father of the young woman, 
understanding that some difficulty existed 
on account of his daughter having been 
brought up as a Baptist, waited on the 
clergyman for the purpose of ascertaining 
his intentions. Having arrived at tliat 
gentleman’s house, he happened only to 
see his wife; who, holding a lofty tone 
upon the occasion, gave it as her opinion 
that certainly her husband would withhold 
marriage to Dissenters at his church, and 
so the father came away. 

In Wales a very ancient custom still 
prevails, one of which is spoken of by 
Tacitus as existing among the Germans of 
his day ; it is the assemblage at every wed- 
ding of all the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country. This is called a ‘* bidding,” 
and forms a remarkable contrast to the ré- 
tired and secret way in which marriages 
are generally solemnized amongst the up- 
per ranks in this country. From an an- 
cient paper which I have seen, the neigh- 
bours are bidden to the wedding, to par- 
take of bread, butter, and cheese, and are 
at the same time requested to bring with 
them their current offerings. (Laughter.) 
On the occasion of the intended: wedding 
of David Davids and Mary Jenkins, about 
two hundred of their neighbours were as- 
sembled to sympathize in theit emotions 
on the happy occasion! Théy were col- 
lected to enjoy the festive scetie : all was 
gladness and delight; the population of 
that rural district came winding down the 
mountains’ side ; the old looked back with 
fond recollections to the days of their 
youth, and the young enj the antici- 
pated delights of their own nuptials yet to 
be, and, as Thomson says, “the maids 
exchanged pleasant glances.” (Loud 
laughter.) The mother of the 
bride, with matronly exultation, arr 
hersélf on the happy occasion, in the for- 
mal brocade that her gtasdmother hat 
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worn years before, when she herself was a 
blooming bride; the old father displayed 
his garments of antiquated fashion, and. 
his silver buckles of still more ancient 
date.. (Laughter and cheers.) All was 
festivity and glee; every countenance 
looked bright with pleasure, and every 
heart beat high with happiness! and all 
would have continued joyous ; hope would 
have been confirmed, and anticipation 
realized, were it not for a clergyman of 
the Established Church! This clergy- 
man had been previously heard to say to 
one of his neighbours, ‘‘ Come to church to- 
, and we shall have some fun!’’ In con- 
formity with his intention to create fun, as 
he was pleased to term it, he, instead of 
being in the usual place, was to be seen in 
the large pew beneath the pulpit. When 
the wedding party came to the church, it 
was intimated to him that the young 
couple came to be married, and he, ad- 
dressing the intended bride, said, ‘‘ Mary 
Jenkins, have you been baptized ?’’ And 
receiving an answer in the negative, he re- 
plied, « Then I shall not marry you.”— 
** Not marry me!” rejoined the disap- 
pointed girl, with consternation. (Loud 
als of laughter.) Ob, she looked around 
er, and she struggled with the sigh that 
sprung from her heart, but still that sigh 
would ‘utter, ‘‘ Not marry. me, Sir!” 
Her natural feelings struggled strongly 
against her conscientious scruples. The 
most strict would have hesitated in such 
acase, The clergyman repeated that he 
would not marry her unless she were bap- 
tized. ‘* You are no Christian,”’ said he, 
** you had better be baptized.” She was 
a@ woman, but still her principle of reli- 
gious faith was strong, and contended 
stoutly for ascendancy. (Cheers.) She 
— long, at length she said she 
4 consent to be baptized if she could 
be immersed. (Loud laughter.) ‘* Ob, 
there is not sufficient water for that,” said 
the clergyman, that cannot be!” The old 
father could endure this mockery no 
longer: he came forward and indignantly 
interfered. (Cheers.) I think | see the 
old Welsh patriarch, the blood boiling in 
his veins. (Cheers.) ‘‘ No, Sir, I will 
not, I cannot endure. this--your purpose 
is to dissolve my religion, aud I will not 
submit to it--she shall not be baptized.” 
The clergyman then repeated his determi- 
nation not to marry the parties. They left 
the church, their friends followed them to 
bring them back,:the clergyman was en- 
ated to return--the young girl hesi- 
.; 1 am sure you will not condemn 
struggle between inclination and duty. 
within the church, the question was 
-—** Now will you be baptized ?’ 
still hesitated, and the clerk was di- 
ted to bring the water. But at length 
the refused. (Loud cheers.), Yes! 
‘she determined that she woold rather re- 
and. be no bride, than consent. to the. 
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sacrifice of Christian principle, or to de- 
part from the ordinances of that faith in 
which she had . been educated. (Loud 
cheers.) Is it not a wretched state of so- 
ciety which vests so much power in the 
hands of an individual? The party as- 
sembled to do honour to the festive occa- 
sion, heavily returned to their homes in 
gloom and disappointment. I imagine 
that they reflected upon the penalties at- 
tached to departing from the Established 
Church, and probably determined in their 
minds that they would not be Dissenters ! 
When the detail of this outrage upon re- 
ligious feeling was communicated to me, ] 
wrote immediately a polite letter to the 
clergyman in question. At first he hesi- 
tated, and then I wrote more peremptorily ; 
he then replied to me, but it was from the 
episcopal palace of St. David’s that he 
addressed the letter. (Hear, hear.) He 
replied in language of determined re- 
fusal and defiance! For a long month 
the nuptials of this couple were delayed, 
and a long month it was! (Loud laugh+ 
ter.) Nor were they celebrated at all, 
until the return of the resident clergyman 
of the parish. Then they were married ; 
and though we shall never see them, let us 
join in the wish that they may indeed be 
very happy! (Loud cheers.) Now the 
remedy for the wrong done to the feelings 
of this unoffending pair, and their friends, 
is by a proceeding in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts—proceeding, forsooth, against a 
clergyman, in a court where the judges 
are clergymen—the Bishop’s Court, of 
the diocese of St. David’s, where those 
who sanctioned the outrage would be 
called on to decide on its enormity—called 
on to pronounce their own condemnation. 
Though perfectly aware of the strong-hold 
in which he was thus entrenched by the 
Ecclesiastical law, he was not content 
with being on his defence; he thought the 
best way to insure perfect impunity would 
consist in becoming himself the assailant, 
and not wait for any reprisal from those 
whom he had so deeply injured. Accord- 
ingly he has instituted a suit against the 
old man, the father of Mary Jenkins, for 
brawling in the church, when he entreated 
that his child might not be compelled. to 
deviate from the religious principles of 
her fathers. (Loud hisses.).. Now this 
brawling carries with it very heavy pe- 
nalties ; and the party convicted ‘of it is. 
liable to excommunication, In this way, 
it seems, the determination of the clergy- 
man was to overwhelm this poor old man 


with costs, by bringing him before a court, 


where none but clergymen are to judge a 
case wherea clergyman is the complainant, 
We, however, by the advice of our exeel- 
lent friend, Dr. LusHinGTon, have been 
enabled to remove the case to the’ metro- 


polis, where it is to be hoped that.a more- 


impartial hearing will be obtained; and-t 
am determined, yes, determinedy that no 
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effort shal] be spared to procure ample 
justice, and completely to vindicate the 


oppressed. (Continued cheers.) 

To many other. subjects our attention 
has been drawn during the past year; 
amongst others, to an application to Par- 
liament, to concede to Unitarian Dissen- 
ters the right of being married in their 
own chapels. 

The ‘* British Critic’? has thought pro- 
per to say, | am the author. The state- 
ment is incorrect--neither with the bill or 
with petitions for its enactment have I 
interfered—but I am still very desirous 
for its success. By this measure there 
would be licensed, for the purpose of ma- 
trimony, three chapels in the metropolis ; 
two in five or six of the largest towns, and 
one in those of smaller size. It will also 
be required, that these shall be twelve 
months registered before marriages can 
be celebrated in them ; that an inscription 
shall be on the outside, stating that they 
have been so registered, and the minister 


. shall-obtain a regular certificate of the 


same. The marriages may be performed 
either by license, or after banns published. 
If by the former mode, the license is to be 
obtained from the officers of the Established 
Church—if by the latter mode, the banns 
are to be published in church, and all fees 
are likewise to go to the Establishment. 
They, therefore, have reserved to them- 
selves every portion of the profits and the 
power, with the exception of what relates 
to the mere act of celebrating the marriage 
itself. This bill, I hope, will pass; at 
the same time that I wish, as you do, that 
marriage should rather be regarded as a 
civil contract, than as a sacred ceremony. 
However, it is perfectly laudable and na- 
tural, that after a civil marriage has been 
performed, people should begin to wish 
about them the pious members of their 
congregation, that their pastor may 
breathe over them a prayer to heaven, that 
religion may sanction, and God may ratify 
the compact into which they have just en- 
tered. (Loud applause.) 

Roman CatTuotics, in this country, 
labour under considerable disabilities, as 
regards their marriages ; and the ‘‘ British 
Critic” has thought proper to denounce 
the same ‘* meddling attorney,” (taugh- 
ter,) of the pame of Wilks, for interfering 
in this matter, with a view to place them 
in a better situation. This 1 consider no 
discredit; here at least my sectarian 
feelings could not have influenced me. 
(Cheers.) The poor Irish who come here, 
think that marriage is one of the sacra- 
ments of their church; and that, in the 
eye of heaven, their state of life cannot be 
blameless, unless it have the benediction 
of their priest. And why should not such 


a marriage have the validity of law? One 
of the consequences of refusing that vali- 


dity is, that the workhouses of this coun- 
try are filled with multitudes of children, 
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who, being in the eye of the law illegiti- 
mate, find a settlement in the -parish 
were they were born, and cannot be sent 
to Ireland. I have interfered in this 
matter, and I will continue to interfere 
still further, confident that in this assem- 
bly, however we may differ upon other 
points, the all-pervading sentiment of reli- 
gious liberty glows in every breast, and 
beats in every heart! (Cheers.) 

As to the recistry of Baptisms, some 
doubt still unhappily exists, and it is the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Bayley, a judge 
not less eminent for his integrity than for 
his legal skill, that the registry of a bap- 
tism is no registry of birth. (Hear, hear.) 
The registers of Dissenters certainly never 
can be received in the same way with paro- 
chial churches ; the one is a record uni- 
versally recognised in the courts, but the 
entry in the registry, in Williams’s regis- 
try, possesses no such force. Dissenters 
ought to know the real situation in which 
they stand ; and apprised of their peril, I 
trust they will join in an attempt to pro- 
cure security. (Cheers.) 

There is another point on which it is 
absolutely requisite that we should be 
incessant in our.solicitations, I mean the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
(loud cheering ;) resolutions, however, on 
this subject, perfectly in unison with my 
sentiments, will be laid before you ; and it 
is therefore the less necessary. that I 
should now enlarge upon this subject. 
We are told by the ‘* Quarterly Review” 
that many of the laws of which we com- 
plain, are obsolete, and are rendered ia- 
operative by the effect of the annual In- 
demnity Act, but I maintain that, not- 
withstanding that Act, these laws do op- 
press us most severely, and an instance 
shall be given.— Mr. MUNN is a respect- 
able solicitor at Tenterden, in Kent, and 
is much and deservedly esteemed by the 
corporation of that town, and who, on the 
death of his partuer, was offered the situa- 
tion held by him in that corporation ; yet 
here the laws to which I have. alluded, 
prejudically interfered, and deprived ‘him 
of an honourable and lucrative office, other- 
wise within his reach. (Hear, hear.) 
The design of the-corporation in his favour, 
was completely frustrated. The annual 
Indemnity Act furnished no remedy; if 
previous to any election notice was given 
that the candidate was a Protestant Dis- 
senter, had not within the year. received 
the sacrament according to, the ritual of 
the Established Church, every vote given 
in his favour was nullified; and hence 
the honest expectations of every man are 
frustrated, who. loves his conscience-and 
his, God better than pelf! Here then is 
oae flagrant instance at the least, where 
the wishes of the corporation, and the 
hopes of an honest man, were entirely set 
at nought ; and an.individual was elected, 
who otherwise could not possibly have 
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succeeded. (Hear, hear.) Let us’ then 
this day, and ‘in this place, vow that we 
will never be. satisfied until not a remnant 
of them shall remain! (Cheers.) It is 
enly by sound acquaintance with the gene- 
rally diffused-and unceasing exertions for 
their repeal, that we can ever hope to con- 

ner these oppressive statutes. While 

ey remain, they will be made instru- 
ments for our injury, and it is only by 
soundness in religious principle, that we can 
prevent the continuance of these wrongs. 
There is in man that love of power, that 
aptness for dominion, that he *‘ will play 
those fantastic trieks ‘before high heaven,” 
though they be tricks ‘‘ which make the 
angels weep.”” Never let it he said, that 
man shall be allowed to interfere between 
man pad his, Creator. : (Heur.) Never 
let the notion be tolerated, that there ex- 
ists the right to impose upon any people 
the religion of the state. If it be crime 
to dissent from a state religion, then was 
Negro improperly-condemned ; for at the 
time when Christians cndeavoured to over- 
throw the base idolatry which then existed, 
that was the power of the state; and if 
so, there is no idolatry which may not 
become a state religion; and if men are 
liable to have a state religion forced upon 
them, may notall the best wishes of those 
who.love liberty,.be trampled on and swept 
away for ever? But as we do love Li- 
BERTY ! Jet us all unite ourselves to ob- 
tain those rights we are entitled to enjoy ; 
and it shall be so; Oh! the presumption ! 
oh! the ignorance! but oh! the impo- 
tence of man! He will interfere between 
God and his creature. But ah! let him 
strive; let them pile the Andes on the 
Alps; let.them bring all their force against 
a load of glory; still the Spixit will not 
be imprisoned; it will ascend pure and un- 
corrupted—it will rise in acceptable invo- 
cations to its Creator; and amidst all, 
will celebrate his praises, aad glory in his 
power ! 

We regret that our space will not per- 
mit us to follow the learned gentleman 
through his eloquent peroration, which 
closed a speech of three hours, which was 
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received throughout with enthusiastic 
applause. We can only record the uames 
of Rev. Dr, Bogue, Timothy East, James 
Bennett of Rotherham, John Townsend, 
Spedding Curwen, Dr. Codman, Joseph 
Fietcher, M.A., Mr. Young, the Rev. 
Thomas James, of Woolwich ;- Ray, of 
Sudbury ; Robert Steven, Esq. the Trea- 
surer; Mr. Pellatt, the Secretary; Dr. 
Brown; Rev. Mr. Dwight, from Ame- 
rica; and the Chairman, who succes- 
sively. addressed the meeting with great 
effect ; but whose speeches, in course, it 
is not in our power to report. This valu- 
able Society is supported. by congrega- 
tional subscriptions of two guineas, per 
annum, and we sincerely wish it more 
extensive patronage among our dissenting 
ehurches, 

Recent Deaths. —May 20th, died the Rev: 
Mr: Matuer,.of Dover, formerly minister 
of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel in that town, 

The Rev. Dr. Ryland (recently) at Bristol. 

Notices.— The Religious Instruction of Lon 
don.—We are happy to leara that a*So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Chrigtian In- 
struction in London and its vicinity, has 
been undertaken by several respectable 
ministers aud laymen of the metropolis, 
and that.a public meeting for its forma 
tion will be held at Albion Chapel, Moor- 
fields, on Tuesday evening, June 7th, 
when J, Key, Esq. Alderman and Sheriff, 
has promised to take the Chair at six 
o’clock. We regret that the crowded state 
of our pages prevents our publishing the 
plan, but we hope to give ample details in 
our next. 

Hoxton Academy.—The first stone of the 
new College at Highbury Park, will be 
laid on Tuesday morning, June 28, at two 
o’clock precisely. In the evening of the 
same day, the Annual Meeting of the 
Subscribers and Frieuds of the Institution, 
will be held at Canonbury Tavern, Isling- 
ton. The Chair to be taken at half-past 
six.—On the following day, Wednesday, 
dune. 29, three of the senior Students 
will deliver short discourses at Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville. Service to, com- 
mence precisely at six o’clock. 





Answers to Corresp 


ondenis, §c. 


ComMUNICATIONS have this month been received from Rev. Dr. J. P.Smith—T. Hath- 
way—J. Leifchild—J. Blackburn—C. N. Davies—T. Hope. 

Also from Messrs. ‘Il’. Fisher-—W. Ellerby—Davis—T. R.'T.—A Traveller—Observa- 
tor—R. J. Kitchener—Viator—Kypvi—H. R.—W. Brewis—C. Trevial—A, Allan. 








The complaint of Q., respecting the refusal of some of the clergy, in the diocese of 
Peterborough, to alluw the church bells to be tolled for deceased Dissenters, is just 
enough ; especially as the bell, like the chureh, is national, and paid for, as well-as the 
services of the clergy, by ‘Dissenteis in common with others. But the fact ought to 
teach all Dissenters to provide burial-grownds for themselves, and to be content to 
bury their dead withont ‘+ the sounds that scare away the sprites.” Let them learn to 
despise the bell, und-to be ingependent of the church-ground. Every meeting-house, 
however small, might have, and ought to have, a cemetry. 

Tis apt pa came to hand, was acknowledged in April, and will probably be 


*.* The pressure of important eaiprace compels us to defer the List of Ne 
Publications, -Aticrican Miscellanr, Book 


-Worm, and Statistics. . 
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